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FINANCING GROWTH OUT OF EARNINGS 


To MEET the increasing public demand 
for all its products General Motors is to 
expand the output of certain of its plants 
and make further investments in some of 


its subsidiaries. 


When these plans have been carried 
out the results will be: (1) greater pro- 
duction of General Motors passenger cars; 
(2) doubling the output cf Frigidaire, 
already the leader in the rapidly develop- 
ing industry of electric refrigeration; (3) 
the absorption of Fisher Body, effecting 
important improvements in operating 


efficiency through better coordination of 





chassis and body manufacture; (4) the 
development of the Hertz Drivurself 
System, whereby a car may be rented and 


its use paid for on the basis of miles driven. 


In plants and the equipment alone 
$40,000,000 will be invested, to which 
must be added additional working capital 
for the enlarged operations. There will be 
no offering by General Motors Corpora- 
tion of securities of any kind for these 
investments. This program will be financed 
entirely out of earnings, without impair- 
ing the present strong financial position 
of General Motors. 





PRODUCTS 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 
BUICK , CADILLAC + GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES and TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE— The Electric Refrigerator 








DICKENS IN GIFT BOOK FORM 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLEXIBLE LEATHER 
HANDY VOLUMES OF DICKENS EVER PUBLISHED 


Uniformly bound in full flexible genuine cross grain glazed finished maroon lea- 
ther, with square corners, gold tops, gold titles and cover edges blind tooled. 
Harmonious artistic cover linings and monogram medallion on front cover. Size 
of volumes 744 by 5% inches. Each work in a substantial individual slip case. 


PRINTED IN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE TYPE WITH NEARLY 200 OF THE OLD ILLUS- 
TRATIONS BY CRUIKSHANK, “PHIZ” AND OTHERS ---- LONG ASSOCIATED IN THE 
MINDS OF DICKENS’ ADMIRERS WITH HIS IMMORTAL TALES 


HE English National Edition of Dickens issued by Chapman and Hall in 1907, was descri- 

bed by them as being the definitive and only complete edition of Dickens. 

In our new Handy Volume National Library Edition of Dickens we have included every 
word and line contained in the famous and scarce Chapman and Hall National Edition, and 
have incorporated in our text the correction of numerous errors of typography, note or fact 
discovered by the English publishers after their book was printed and covered by lists of “Er- 
rata” in the English edition. The Handy Volume National Library Edition stands absolutely on 
a par with the English boox in completeness of text and is immeasurably superior in every 
way to any handy volume edition of Dickens ever made in this country or in England. This 
edition stands to-day as the best and only complete edition of Dickens from which volumes 
can be had separately. 

These beautiful volumes are a delight to the hand and to the eye. They present to the touch a soft pliable 
leather with the utmost degree of flexibility and to the sight a type page bright and clear, restful and inviting. 


Specimen of ‘Please, sir,’ replied Oliver, ‘I want some more.’ 
or The master aimed a blow at Oliver’s head with the 
Dickens type ladle; pinioned him in his arms; and shrieked aloud 


LIST OF TITLES 





— Sketches by Boz ° 
CHARLES 3 Pickwick Papers ; 
DICKENS Oliver Twist . ‘ 

sen Nicholas Nickleby ‘ 
PICKWICK Old Curiosity Shop s 2 Volumes 
PAPERS Barnaby Rudge ; . 2 Volumes 
VOL.1I American Notes and Pictures from Italy 1 Volume 
A.Child’s History of England ‘ 1 Volume 

Martin Chuzzlewit “ : 2 Volumes 

Christmas Books F é 1 Volume 

Hard Times & ‘ 1 Volume 

‘Domibey and Son ; é 2 Volumes 

David. Copperfield ‘ ‘ 2. Volumes 
Bleak House . ° i 2 Volumes 
Little Dorrit . . ‘ 2 Volumes 
Christmas Stories ‘ j 2 Volumes 
A: Tale of Two Cities F é 1 Volume 

Great Expectations 7 ° 1 Volume 

The Uncommercial Traveller * 1 Volume 

Our Mutual Friend ‘ 2 Volumes 

Edwin Drood and Master Humphrey . 1 Volume 

Reprinted Pieces ° - 1 Volume 

Miscellaneous Papers, Plays and Poems 2 Volumes 

Letters. and Speeches 4 , 2 Volumes 
__.| Life of Dickens ‘ ’ 2 Volumes 


LAURIATCO. Charles E. Lauriat Company, SATISFACTION 
es 385 Washington St., Boston, Mass. GUARANTEED 


Gentlemen: Please send me the books checked above at $2.50 per 
volume -prepaid anywhere in the U.S.- together with illustrated 
folder describing in detail this beautiful edition of Dickens. 
Check enclosed (_---) Charge to my account (____) 
(...-)Check here if descriptive circular is wanted before ordering. 


The above illustration shows the true flexi- 
bility of these remarkable volumes 


















Not a trace of infection 


The dentist is equipped to detect the 
minutest indication of trouble in the 
mouth. He can prevent serious teeth 
decay and eae out hidden poison 
ckets dangerous to the health. See 
im at least twice a year if for nothing 
more than to get a clean bill of health. 


. 


Pyorrhea attacks 


4 out of 5 © 


Four out of five of your friends past forty, and 
many younger, succumb to the assault of grim 
pyorrhea. And carelessness alone is to blame. 

Resolve today to remove pyorrhea’s menace by 
brushing teeth and gums regularly night and 
morning with Forhan's for the Gums. 


Forhan’s a away or checks its 
course if used regularly and used in time. It con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists 
use to fight pyorrhea. 

It is a pleasant tasting dentifrice the entire 
family likes. It firms the gums and keeps them 
= and healthy. It cleanses the teeth thorough- 

y and gives them that sparkling whiteness which 
is such an asset to your smile. 

Remember, four out of five is pyorrhea’s count. 
Delay may mean no end of trouble and expense. 
Why not start today with Forhan’s as a safeguard? 
At all druggists 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forkan, D. D. §. 
Forhan Company, New York 


forhanys 


FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE: -: IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 








LETTERS 








Sirs: 

The utterly unjustifiable advertisement 
on pages 23 and 24 of your Nov. 8 issue 
gets my Dutch up right.... 

I pay five dollars per year for Time. 
I want news for my five dollars, not pry- 
ing questions. What difference does it make 
to you whether I am 14 or 40, ditch-digger 
or druggist? What business of yours is it 
if I own a Ford or a Lincoln or no car 
at all? My subscription is paid up.... 

I’m for Time as long as it does what 
it is supposed to do. I welcome ads, even, 
as long as they interest me. But I don't 
welcome your high-handed use of space I 
pay for. 

CHARLES S. ESTEY 

Duluth, Minn. 


Let Subscriber Estey look on 
pages 21 and 22 of this issue.—Ep. 


Will Bet 
Sirs: 

Original Subscriber Cadwallader Evans [p. 
23, Nov. 8] is too enthusiastic. His guess of 
50% is all wet. I'll bet yourreturns do not 
amount to 1%, much less 50%. When di- 
rect mail advertisers regard 2% as a good 
return when they are giving good value, 
even TIME will do well to get even 1,000 
people to “fill it in, encase it in an en- 
velope, address it, stamp it, mail it,’’ when 
the “it” is a list of questions which can 
do the answerer no good. 

I have been fascinated by your conceit, 
your self-certain cockiness. But now you are 
riding to a fall. You showed over-confi- 
dence in your hold on your readers by 
printing the questionnaire. 


THOMAS ELBERT LYNCH 
New York, N. Y. 


Myers Family 
Sirs: 

My wife and I have come to a conclusion 
that you who run this Time must be either 
too fresh or awfully crazy, to waste all that 
space asking useless questions about who 
reads a magazine, as if you really cared. 
You ask questions in absurd ways we think 
too. Who ever called his children ‘Males 
from 10 to 20” or ‘Females’? What do 
you care how many automobiles I got? 
I bought your magazine, didn’t I and that 
should be enough for any one. 


JACOB MYERS 
New Haven, Conn. 


Book Planned 
Sirs: 

In returning your coupon, allow me to 
say that, as a student of my fellow country- 
men, I should greatly like to see a com- 
pilation of the statistics resulting from 
your study. It has been my plan to write 
a book some day, classifying the citizens of 
our country according to their sense of 
humor. Do not misunderstand me when I 
declare that Time’s sense of humor is ut- 
terly unique in my experience. Your cou- 
pon was a prize example of it. I should 
never suggest that your readers are pri- 
marily attracted by your sense of humor, 
for of course your intent and achievements 
are primarily sober and serious. None the 
less, some line of witty perception should 
be discernible in a group of, how many 1s 
it now, 85,0007... My filled-in coupon 
misrepresents a situation to this extent: 
there is “in my family” a “female TIME 
reader aged 50 to 60”—my wife. But as 
you probably know, she receives her own 
subscription at the house; I, mine at my 


office. 
cy. &. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Time’s circulation now exceeds 
127,000.—Eb. 


(Continued on Page +4) 
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Who was the Man in the 
= Iron Mask? 






rtisement 








or Time. . . . . 
not pry: pen mysterious prisoner on the ramparts of an island prison 
digger has always excited the most intense interest. What was 
urs is i ° ° . 
"nO ear the life which he exchanged for one silent as 
TD. «6% 
wha the grave? What had he done? Who was he? 
Ss, even, 4 ° e 
i don't What was his past?. The dissolute life of a 
rec courtier? Or the devious ways of an intriguing 
wre diplomat? Had some fair one in the hallowed 
ok on circle of royalty loved not wisely but too well? 
7 : ° 
e.—Ep. Why during all these years has he remained the 
greatest of all mysteries? 
NONE DARED TELL SECRET told oven oP in, He was always masked—his face alone 
. . mou ei 1s secret, 
vans [p. Some believe that he was a twin or even He was well treated; supplied with fine clothing, books, 
-* of elder brother of Louis XIV, a true heir to the sad served a we pet —" R ng governor stood belore 
o not " ° . . ° Im uncovered, and a resse Im as 0 7 
; crown hidden from the time of his birth. Others : F on prince. When 
2 - > ° ene th t 
“Ye think that he was the eldest illegitimate son of sup iabahia. on his white linen he was 
d value, Charles I]; or that he, and not Louis XIII, yh... is ase 0 myth, ao Is proves by letters between 
® uvols, ¢ minister, an aint-Mars, t 
- was the actual father of Louis XIV. Some have the prison. These are all written in’ veiled langua C5 
when thought that he was the son of Buckingham never once is he given a name. No letter mentions bi 
hich can and the Queen of France; others, that he was crime or whether he had committed one. 
: the son of Louis XIV and De la Valliere. To 
on have revealed it would have cost anyone his Thi a ener pa ie aed 
. T . is horrible punishment e i » 
er-cont- life. The regent admitted when drunk that the emunasions of af acme ae oo Ned we 3» oe 
ders by prisoner was a son of Anne of Austria and of night, under a false name, and given a false age. Pi = 
Mazarin. Louis XV refused to tell Madame de = <a was ety geen so shat any, message he ad 
(NCH Pompadour. Madame Campam stated that eer eee ee rsayed lest any clog meet ee tye ins , 
pad e '. yed lest any clew might be left. Th 
Louis XVI did not know the secret. De Chamil- vanished a man whose name ‘snd identity were unknown LONG BURIED RECORDS 
lart on his deathbed declined to reveal the secret. even to his gaoler—some think even to the prisoner FOUND 
himself. The mystery has always terrified 
MASKED—HIS FACE HIS SECRET WHY WAS HIS LIFE PRESERVED? wena op pe lees A nae 
In 1669 there was hurried. across France a masked man What was the reason for all this secrecy? What crime, came an opportunity to search long 
whose identity was shrouded in mystery. Never has a if any. did this man ey of exalted rank, commit buried records. Dumas did so and 
risoner been guarded with such vigilance and with such _ that he should be bufied alive for life? Why did the king told the whole story in one of the 
»ynclusion ear of his story becoming known. He was taken to an ese the life of this prisoner? Why did he not have volumes of the strangest and most 
be either island prison where the governor carried his food to him; im put to death? The subject becomes more mysterious curious set of books ever published 
all that aconfessor saw him once a year, but no other visitorever as we investigate. which he called 
out who 
y cared. 
we think 
| “Males 
pat CELEBRATED CRIMES 
I got? 
and that 
Acollection NEVER BEFORE COMPLETELY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH of stories 
YERS of the most sensational crimes; crimes prompted by illicit love, envy, ambition, religion—stories 
of poison plots, abductions, treachery, intrigue, and conspiracies, gleaned from hidden archives. 
We pass through secret pee, see lurking figures and the gleam of the assassin’s blade; we 
hear the muffled moan, the splash, hurried footsteps. It is the first and absolutely the on/y com- 
lete and unabridged translation of this series. Printed from the same plates as the edition de 
uxe, sold at $100.00 a set, the edition offered is illustrated by Jacques Wagrez of Paris and 
beautifully bound with emblematic design in gold. 
; a sae None of the editions of Dumas contain these stories; and no set of Dumas is complete without them 
° 
a com- 
1g free Intrigues of a Licentious Court we fetlowing the adventures of D’Artagnan in The 
to write ree usketeers. 
tizens of In one volume Dumas tells us of the vices and crimes * . 
sense of of that extraordinary family, the Borgias, that furnished To appreciate their value you must see the books 
when | one pope and some of the blackest pages in history. themselves and read them. We will send you the books 
1 is ut- We see the murderous, poisonous crew with their greedy for free examination. You may return them in five days 
our cou- craving for debauchery, titles, and gold. We watch the and the examination will cost you nothing. If you 
I should career of the beautiful but depraved Lucrezia. We wish to keep them you may pay for them by the easy 
are pri- see the intrigues of the mediaeval papal court—the Monthly payments. 
' humor, murders, | uctions, my % ‘iy from the ust mail the Coupon to-day. At this especially low 
pvemente — of eye-witnesses which frankly call a spade price they will be quickly sold. Don’t miss this oppor- 
None the » tunity. Act at once. 
n should 
extent: Let Dumas tell you about the beautiful but indis- Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas, 
ile TIME creet Mary Stuart as Queen of France and Scotland, Rittennouse Square, Philadelphia. 
But as her amours, her barbarous imprisonment and murder- You may send for inspection, charges prepaid, 
her own ous execution, one of the greatest crimes of history. the Seuan set of Celebrated Crimes, bound in 
> at my You learn to know intimately the men and women dark blue cloth. I will either return the set in 
= mr Gare contsibated the tragedy to the 5 rs or — Pa only st as a first payment 
i tory Oo} e orld. an a month for 7 months. 
axceeds Examine These Books Free NaMe...sssesseeees , 11-15-26 
Think of a fascinating series, of which only a few GN. snd scctsicosen a eee 
have had any knowledge, by Alexandre Dumas, who Ten percent discount for cash. 
) gave you your first real taste for European history 
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(Continued from p. 2) 


Cover-to-Cover? 
Sirs: 

“How are we supposed to answer ques- 
tion No. 7? Do we have to read the 
ads, too, to qualify as a cover-to-cover 
reader? I read those that look interesting 
to me, but I recognize some of them right 
away as not meant particularly for a 
housewife. Can I still be called a cover- 
to-cover reader? 

I want to know because I have boasted 
that I read Time from one end to the 
other and claim to be the original TIME- 
keeper in our Reading Club. 

Mrs. MaBEL MCALLISTER 

Buffalo, N. Y. »* 


It is not necessary that each 
reader read each word in each ad- 
vertisement. But let no reader 
count himself a cover-to-cover man 
unless he at least casts his eye 
upon the main headline of each 
and every advertisement.—ED. 


Why Puff? 


Sirs: 

I like Time very much and am proud 
of being a charter subscriber, but why do 
you puff yourselves so constantly in your 
pages ? The place for your advertise- 
ments is in other magazines, not in your 
own. If I pay my money and subscribe 
to a periodical because I like it, I don’t 
have to be told in every number that it is 
the greatest thing going. 


er G. WRIGHT 


College Flayed 


Sirs: 

I don’t mind answering the questions on 
the other side of this sheet, but I do 
object to the one question on college gradu- 
ates. Is Time trying to herd its readers 
into college people and non-college people? 

This rah-rah stuff is the bunk. I drive a 
ear, as you will see, and it cost moré than 
$1,000 and not second hand. But I never 
went to college. I can read, all right, 


so I guess I’m just as good a prospect.” 


for your advertisers as if I had spent four 
years loafing in school some place. 

When your advertisers ask you how many 
went to college tell them you don’t give a 
darn as long as they read TIME every 
week. We didn’t have to go to a college 
to learn how to make money and that is 
what counts in this day and age. 


JOHN A. GRANT 


Akron, Ohio 
No Information 
Sirs: 


TIMB. earned first place-among the five 
magazines we receive, because it never wast- 
ed a word. Now you seriously threaten 
your-own position in this home at least 


by -devoting ‘five whole’ columns to ‘an’ ad-- 


vertisement (7?) of your own. You are 
., still. favored, but we must” warn you: that 
further wastes of good space such as this 
will lower your rating. 

~: Even my son, who-is only a High School 
kid, objects to your wasting editorial space 
in this furthering your own business. So 
does my wife, who with me brings the more 
mature judgment of 40 into her condem- 
nation of your idea. 

Furthermore, I for one am quite sure 
your effort is all in vain. Here is one 
company head who could never be convinced 
by such figures as you will secure that 
we could sell our product through your 
columns. Just because I.own a _ Buick 
does not make me a better prospect for 
furniture. Neither does the fact that I 
went to college, while my wife did not, 
make her less interested in good furniture 
or me more so. So why bother to com- 
pile such figures? 

We have all enjoyed your publication 
from one end to the other, even to those 
gruesome little miscellanies. But we don't 
like to see you waste editorial space and 
all three of us have voted against sending 
in the questions. That is why you will 
get no information from us. 


A. P. VOEGEL 
Detroit, Mich. 


TIME 


Prebles Flayed 


Sirs: 

. .. A letter such as Mr. Nathan Prebles’ 
(Time, Nov. 1) regarding THE CREAM 
cannot pass my attention without comment. 

This ‘smart’? innovation, as he calls it, 
is one of the most delightful sections of 
Time. A host of other subscribers join me 
in feeling that it has proved itself a valu- 
able guide in our reading and gift buying 
in the short term of its existence. I have 
perfect confidence in your book editor's 
selections, and have read almost every 
book recommended, reaping both benefit 
and pleasure. 

I cannot see how Mr. Prebles can say 
what he did say about Her Son’s Wife, 
Jesus: A Myth?.and A Manifest Destiny. 
I am sure everyone will agree that it was 
his, and not the fault of THE CREAM. it 
is a novel idea and I sincerely hope it con- 


tinues. 
JOHN GILCHRIST 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


“Pines of Rome” 


Sirs: 

In Time, Nov. 1, (Music) page 21, it is 
stated that in San Francisco “the orchestra 
under Hertz direction played Respighi’s 
‘Pines of Rome,’ introducing in a symphony 
orchestra for the first time, so far as is 
known, a phonographic record of a night- 
ingale’s song.”’ 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
this composition was conducted by the -com- 
poser in Philadelphia with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at several concerts in January, 
1926, introducing the use of the phono- 
graphic record of the nightingale’s song 
in the above composition. 

I might add also that we enjoy TIME 
immensely, especially the quibbles by your 
correspondents as they appear in the- sec- 


tion under LETTERS. 
N. S. FINK 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Conestoga” 


Sirs: 

In your interesting obituary of the late 
John G. Shedd (TimE, Nov. 1, p. 36) you 
speak of the immigrants in their “Ticonder- 
oga’” wagons. 

The “prairie schooner” was usually re- 
ferred to as the “Conestoga” wagon. It 
took its name from: the -vehicle—the prede- 
cessor’ Of the modern freight’ car—which 
carried freight in- the -1790’s from Phila- 


delphia ‘to Lancaster. and the Conestoga 


country over the Old Lancaster Pike. When 
this road, the. pioneer turnpike of -the é6n- 
tinent, was--extended' westward over ‘the 
Alleghenies: ifito- Steubenville and the Ohio 


_Lands, the:Conestoga Wagon went with it 


and so became a’ symbol of the westward 
March of the’ pioneer *-- 


WILLIAM’ MorcAN CARPENTER 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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No Granddaughter 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 1, under the head- 
ing MILESTONES appeared the following: 
“Married; Louise Rhees, granddaughter of 
President Rush Rhees of the University of 
Rochester, to— etc.” I beg to call to 
your attention the fact that Dr. Rhees has 
no granddaughter, nor has he any imme- 
diate relative by the name of Louise, al- 
though the former Miss Louise Rhees is 
no doubt a distant connection. 


(Dr.) MorcaAN JOHN RHEES 
(son of Dr. Rush Rhees) 


Boston, Mass. 


Stampede 


Sirs: 


I_ notice you quote our President 
[Time, Oct. 4], as saying “that he feels 
confident that he could support himself and 
family on a farm in Vermont.” This state- 
ment of the President interests me greatly 
and I am sure would be very interesting 
to the millions of farmers in our country. 
Perhaps you could induce the President to 
amplify his statements by showing in a 
practical way how he would work on a 
farm so as to make the income exceed 
the cost. Authoritative words of the 
President in that regard might abruptly 
stop the movement from the farm to the 
tity and cause a stampede back to the farm. 


SAMUEL SILBIGER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Executives save time 
by making notes in 
Speedwriting, to be 
turned over to a ste- 
nographer for  tran- 
scription. Notes written 
by one person can be 


Lawyers find Speed- 
writing invaluable fer 
taking notes, hundreds 
of professional men and 
women now employ this 
simple, quickly learned 
shorthand for personal 
use, 





The most desirable 
secretarial positions go 
to the girl who can take 
dictation with speed 
and accuracy. The user 
of Speedwriting is able 
to handle the most ex- 
acting work with ease 





Out on the job, 
Speedwriting proves a 


great convenience in 
note-taking to the en- 
gineer, architect, or 
builder. In a hundred 
and one different ways 


read by any other 


Speedwriter. 





105 Words a Minute After 
14 Hours’ Study! 


“After a three years’ (High School) 
Course in conventional shorthand I 
felt I did not know it well enough to 
ever get a position as a Stenographer. 
Then I tried Speedwriting! Now, after 
only 14 hours of work on it I am 
taking notes at 105 words a minute.’ 
G.C., New York City. 


120 Words a Minute After 
Twenty-one Days’ Work! 


“It took me exactly twenty-one days to 
finish the Course and I learned it with 
ease in that time. I can write 120 words 
a minute and I am sure this can be 
increased without difficulty.’’ 
A.M.&., N. J 


This Executive Uses It Daily! 


“When serving as Claim Adjuster for 
my Company I find Speedwriting very 
helpful for notes, for which otherwise 
I must depend on memory, or be with- 
out the information. I consider it a 
great system of shorthand.’’ 

S. A. R., Texas. 


35 Days to Learn It—Then 
Began Teaching It! 


Jan. 20, 1926—‘‘I have just finished the 
Course in exactly 35 days. I shall begin 
teaching it in about a week with a class 
of High School students.”’ 


Feb. 13, 1926—‘‘The class is able to take 
80 words a minute on the material in 
the text. I gave them three letters 
(new material) at 60 words a minute, 
and they had no trouble - Sotting 
Ng 2s. te Rie 


At the University! 


“I have finished the Course in fifty 
hours and will vouch for anything you 
say about it—I expect it to be a great 
help to me during my College course. 
B. D. B., Canada 








Now Co 





Miss Emma Dearborn, originator of 
Speedwriting, has taught practically 
all systems in such leading educational 
institutions as Columbia University, 
Simmons College, Boston, and the 
University of California. 


and assurance. os : 
it is of daily usefulness 


to men and women in 
every field of endeavor. 


es the 


ew Shorthand 


At last! The answer to the urgent need of modern business 
for a really scientific system of shorthand! Speedwriting, the 
natural shorthand, sets new standards for speed and accuracy. 
So simple that anyone can learn its principle in one evening. 


HORTHAND is now made the time-saving 
device of everyone! The months of tedious 
study required to master a “‘foreign language” 
of arbitrary signs and symbols are eliminated. 
Now you can write shorthand in the familiar 
A-B-C’s you have been using all your life! 
Everywhere this new shorthand is hailed 
with enthusiasm. It is saving time and in- 
creasing efficiency in busy offices. Executives 


\peedwritin 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Speedwriting was given to the world by Miss Emma 
Dearborn, eminent authority on shorthand, who, for 
eighteen years, had taught practically all systems in 
such leading educational institutions as Columbia 
University, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons 
College and the University of California. 

Her experience brought home to her the inadequacies 
of the conventional sign systems. She saw how few 
students were successful in mastering them. (Govern- 
ment statistics show that only twelve per cent of those 
who study shorthand ever have employment as stce 
nographers.) 





are finding it invaluable for personal use. So 
are professional men and women, lawyers, 
writers, clergymen, public speakers, engineers, 
doctors, reporters, students. Experienced 
stenographers are adopting it in place of the 
old, conventional systems. Beginners welcome 
it as the short-cut to a successful business 
career. It is used in the U. S. Army and 
the Navy. 





For years Miss Dearborn devoted herself to the 
development of an entirely new kind of shorthand, 
without the dots, dashes, hooks, curves, shadings and 
other arbitrary symbols that tax the memory and 
require months and years of practice. 

Speedwriting is simply a scientific condensation of 
the English, language, based upon natural habits of 


speech. It is the quickest known method of recording 
thought. It can be written either in pencil or on the 
typewriter. You can begin using Speedwriting almost 
at once. Amazing speed is quickly developed. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet o7 


An interesting, illustrated booklet tells you all about Speedwriting and demon- oe 
strates its practical usefulness to you, whether you are an executive, Po 
a professional man or woman, 


an experienced stenog- A 





rapher or a beginner. No cost or obligation. e ? 
Mail the coupon now. 0 
Brief English on aoe English 
Systems, Inc., 0 ystems, Inc., 
Dept. 1511 Pa Dept. 1511 
= 200 Madison Ave., 
200 Madison i New York, N. Y. 
Ave., New Py 7 Without oot, or obligation 
on my part, pleas d 

hg #7? the _ illustrated booklet on Speed. 

o de ™ a writing, the Natural Shorthand. 
This interesting ~ a NOIR... .cccccenssqescossscesttbutbabanbesnsdletiabikecsectaeaseeiecnsbe wenecceese 

booklet will be sent oe pO | SS poe sineshcetbueeuinatanslitanaoaastien ies 





to you without cost or ob- 


¢ . 
ligation. - CU: sccsicasnuns 





Mail the coupon. 
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This remarkable Radiola 


operates directly from your Lighting Socket 


Single finger tuning. 


Full orchestra volume. 


And lighting socket 


operation. 


HESE are new things—but not too 
. peo to be thoroughly ‘ried, for the 
latest developments of radio have had 
a twelve months’ road-test in RCA 
Radiolas. And now, where others are 
taking their first trial steps, RCA Ra- 
diolas have had time to be tested for 
a year—perfected. 


In radio, it is reality that counts. Tune 
in a Radiola 28 with a Loudspeaker 
104 placed across the room. They are 
playing a symphony—a famous guest 
conductor wielding a frenzied baton. 
Turn up the volume—thirty violins 
are playing together. Hear the high 
sweetness of the piccolo—the deep 
melody of the cellos—the zoom of 
the big bass drums. 


Straight through the concert program, 
every number comes in with truespirit, 
capturing the brilliance of the Scheh- 
erazade—or the vivid symbolism of a 
Strauss symphony. 


You need never fear that a sudden 
climax will come with a crash. That 
day is past, for the Loudspeaker 104 
has a reserve of power to handle full 
orchestral volume! 


Unless you have heard the new Ra: 
diolas, you can have no conception 
of what radio is today. When you 
hear them, you will turn in your old 
set for a Radiola that you will keep. 


Buy with confidence 
where you see this sign 


= ee 


RCA Loudspeaker 104, power speaker—used 
with Radiola 28 it operates the set on the house 
current without batteries. Complete $275 


Radiola 28 is an eight tube super-heterodyne. 
With loop attached (adaptable for antenna if 
you — it), For operation with dry batteries 
or no batteries. ° ° ° $260 


A. C. Package, for adapting Radiola 28 for use with 
Loudspeaker 104 without batteries, ° ° $35 


A-Radiola 


MADE 


“BY - THE MAKERS - OF * THE - 


RADIOTRON 








or- heterodyne. 
or antenna if 
) Ary batteries 
° $260 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


qd It was the morning after the 
day before. The President arose 
earlier than usual, took a long 
walk on the streets of downtown 
Washington, returned to the White 
House, ate a hearty breakfast. Then 
in his office in an easy chair in 
front of the tall south windows 
he read newspapers and election 
telegrams,  placidly. Messengers 
came in with more despatches; 
he picked them up mechanically, 
smoking slowly. The expression 
on his face was as emotionless as 
that of a man thoughtfully perus- 
ing the telephone directory. Then 
William Randolph Hearst came in 
for luncheon, suggested that the 
President go to California for his 
vacation next year. 


@ Two days later, President Cool- 
idge made his official pronounce- 
ment on the election: 1) The only 
nation-wide election was in the 
contest for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and there the Repub- 
licans successfully defended their 
majority; 2) The Senate elections 
were held in only a few more than 
one-third of the states, were local 
in their issues, and hence were no 
repudiation of the Administration; 
8) Defeated Senator William M. 
Butler of Massachusetts would be 
urged to continue his duties as 
Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee; in fact, he could 
give it more attention, now that 
he had done with “that time-con- 
suming office of Senator.” 


@ To the White House came John 
Masefield, Lincoln-like British poet 
of the sea and of the chase, and 
Mrs. Masefield. He found the 
President “talkative and extreme- 
ly affable.” Later a Washington 
correspondent asked him: “Did you 
talk about poetry* or books?” 
“No,” said Poet Masefield. 


@ Thomas Rogers, better known 
as “Charges Alone,” full-blooded 
Arikara Indian of North Dakota, 
who killed or captured 90 Germans 
in the World War, was appointed 
a letter carrier by President Cool- 





*President Coolidge’s favorite poets are: 
Burns, Eugene Field, Kipling, Milton, Riley, 
Scott, Whittier. 


idge last week and assigned to duty 
in Mandan, N. Dak. The President 
authorized Postmaster General 
Harry S. New to waive the usual 
civil service rules in the case of 
“Charges Alone.” 


@ The President received a report 
from the Civil Service Commission 
stating that, for the first time since 
the War, the number of Federal 
employes in Washington had fallen 
below 60,000 (to 59,849). The Treas- 
ury Department made the largest 
cut in personnel, 119; the Navy 
Department added the most, 40. 


@ Frank W. Stearns. Boston mer- 
chant, longtime friend of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge, had his 
70th birthday. The White House 


was the place of celebration. 


Presidents, Wives 


Mrs. Elizabeth Jaffray, White 
House housekeeper during four ad- 
ministrations, was induced to write 
some of her reminiscences for Mr. 
Hearst’s Cosmopolitan magazine. 
She classifies the Presidents and 
their wives thus: 








William Howard Taft .............. ..Best natured 
A T Kindest 
Warren G. Harding  ......ccccccsseeees Best dressed 
Calvin Coolidge ccccccccccccccocccccccccssessees Most frugal 
TTS ccsencsicccvescsseccersninssstssteinctcnesvemsts Tidiest 
The first Mrs. Wilson............ Most motherly 
The second Mrs. Wilson ....Most affectionate 
Mrs. Harding sessseeseeeee Best gowned 
Mrs. Coolidge Ostensibly happiest 
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There is one bed in the White 
House which Mrs. Jaffray regards 
as hoodooed. Said she: 


“On this bed Mrs. Taft lay for 
long months, ill. During the next 
administration the first Mrs. Wilson 
died in it. Mrs. Harding used the 
same bed and for months was ill 
in it. ; 

“With the coming of the Cool- 
idges this bed and its mate were 
sent to the rooms occupied by the 
Coolidge boys, and on it little Cal- 
vin Coolidge suffered the agonies of 
blood poisoning. He was removed 
from it only to die at Walter Reed 
Hospital,” 


Tax Talk 


It was with a shrewd move that 
President Coolidge sought to coun- 
teract the Democratic fervor which 
grew loud with the election returns. 
He knew that as soon as Congress 
opened in December there would 
be a clamor for a general tax re- 
duction, that Senator Furnifold 
McLendel Simmons of North Caro- 
lina, ranking Democrat on _ the 
Finance Committee, and many an- 
other anti-Administration man 
would champion such a plan. So 
what could be wiser than for the 
President to be Champion Tax 
Cutter No. 1? In the first Cabinet 
meeting after election day he ex- 
plained his scheme, then he held a 
short conference with Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon and General 
Lord, Director of the Budget 
Bureau. It mattered not if the 
general policy of Mr. Mellon was 
to use Treasury surplus to retire 
the national debt; this time the 
President had to make a political 
move and make it quickly. The 
announcement came from the White 
House: A study of the revenue 
returns shows a surplus in ex- 
cess of $250,000,000; hence the 
President will recommend _ that 
Congress speedily vote a 10% or 
12% rebate or refund on the in- 
come taxes payable in 1926 for in- 
comes of the calendar year 1925. 
This applies to all corporations, in- 
dustries, individuals, but not to so- 
called nuisance and admission 
taxes. 


Immediately Republicans began 
to point with pride; many a busi- 
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nessman from Wall Street to the 
Golden Gate was pleased. Senator 
Simmons reflected the Democratic 
opinion, said: 

“The President’s announcement 
will be pleasing to the taxpayers of 
the country, because it indicates a 
willingness to concede to them what 
he persistently denied before the 
disaster which overtook his party 
last Tuesday. 

“Of course, the announcement 
amounts to a humiliating surrender 
for the President and the Adminis- 
tration and would never have been 
made except to cover retreat; but 
it is artfully devised to mislead 
the country and to deny the tax- 
payer the full benefit of relief to 
which he is entitled... .” 

The Democrats plan to fight the 
President’s refund plan with a 
higher ante—a general tax reduc- 
tion in the lower brackets of in- 
comes and a cut in corporation 
taxes of 10% to 134%. 

Cautious Reed Smoot, most emi- 
nent Republican financier in the 
Senate, said that not more than a 
10% reduction was advisable. 


THE CABINET 


No Admittance 


Many a volume might be written 
on why this country has not recog- 
nized Soviet Russia; in fact, a 
whole history of U. S. foreign 
policy could be appended. Four 
fundamentals of U. S. precedent 
in recognizing foreign governments 
are: 1) The government desiring 
recognition must be in de facto 
control; 2) There must be appar- 
ent popular acquiescence of the de 
facto government; 3) It must 
“manifest a disposi‘ion” to fulfill its 
international obligations; 4)It must 
have secured its power by con- 
stitutional means. (Policy No. 4 is 
a quibble, since scarcely any ex- 
isting governments have attained 
power without some sort of “revo- 
lution”—although later. as in the 
case of the U. S., they may have 
been constitutionally “secured.’’) 

It was on policy No. 3. that 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kel- 
logge relied for his refusal of en- 
try to the U. S. to Mme. Alexandra 
Kollontai, Soviet Russia’s Minister 
to Mexico who intended, a tour 
through this Republic on her way 
to Mexico City. Secretary Kellogg 
classified her as “actively associ- 
ated with the International Com- 
munist subversive movement,” and 
hence not a fitting alien to be 
admitted. Under the present immi- 
gration law. he was entirely with- 
in his powers. Nevertheless, upon 
his head were heaped ihe vitupera- 
tions of many a liberal, not the 
least of whom was Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah of Idaho, who is 
often—somewhat too optimistically 
—mentioned as a future Secretary 
of State should Mr. Kellogg resign. 


Said the ebullient man from Idaho: 

“I am utterly opposed to the 
whole theory and policy upon which 
such proceedings seem to. be 
based. ... Here is a woman who 
has attained distinction in the 
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DAVID IGNATIUS WALSH 
High light 


diplomatic service and represents a 
Government which has been recog- 
nized by all the great powers of 
the earth except the United 
States. It seems to be thought 
that our institutions would not 
stand the strain. Are our institu- 
tions so frail or have we sacrificed 
and forever disregarded every 
tradition which once gave us a 
unique distinction among all na- 
tions?” 


THE CONGRESS 


Elections 


“Do I have to show a tax re- 
ceipt?” asked Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, wary 
billionaire. 

“No, Mr. Mellon,” said an elec- 
tion clerk in Pittsburgh, as_ she 
proudly handed him a ballot. 

Turning it over twice, like a boy 
with a mechanical elephant, he 
queried: “Do I have to sign my 
name to something?” 

“No, Mr. Mellon.” 

The Secretary sought a_ booth, 
lifted its curtain cautiously, peeked 
in, went in. Three minutes* later 
he emerged, gently waved his bal- 
lot about, finally saw the ballot box, 
deposited his document. 

Thus did many another citizen 
on Nov. 2, thereby creating 35 
new U. S. Senators, a new gen- 
eration of U. S. Representatives, 31 
state governors, hosts of other 
state officers. (See p. 11.) 


Most significant are the Sena- 


*President Coolidge took 3 minutes to 
mark his ballot; Vice President Dawes took 
8. 


torial elections. The Democrats 
captured seven seats now occupied 
by Republicans. The make-up of 
the 70th Senate which comes into 
office on March 4, 1927, will be: 
Republicans 
Democrats 


Although unable to organize the 
Senate and appoint its majority 
committees, the Democrats plus 
Farmer-Laborite Henrik Shipstead 
plus any one of the half dozen 
Republican insurgents will be able 
to control all legislation. And, such 
being the case, it seems probable 
that the two slush-tainted Repub- 
lican Senators-elect, Frank L. 
Smith of Illinois and William §S. 
Vare of Pennsylvania, will not be 
seated. 


The Senate battles were devoid 

of any great national questions 
which involved a conflict of the two 
major parties. Instead, they hinged 
on personalities and local issues. 
High lights: 
@ The only direct repudiation of 
the Coolidge Administration came 
in Massachusetts where the Presi- 
dent’s good friend, Senator William 
M. Butler, was smitten down by 
David Ignatius Walsh, Democratic 
Wet, Irish-Catholic. Even in North- 
ampton with the added stimulus of 
the President and Mrs. Coolidge’s 
personal votes, Senator Butler bare- 
ly nosed out Senator-elect Walsh 
by 53 votes. However, the slap 
at the Administration is somewhat 
lessened by the well-known, potent 
vote-getting powers of Mr. Walsh 
and the colorless conservatism of 
business-like Senator Butler. 


@ In New York was found the 
biggest surprise of the election. 
Senator James W. Wadsworth Jr., 
Republican Wet, heretofore regard- 
ed almost as much of a New York 
institution as Governor Smith, 
came down to the Bronx with a 
plurality of 250,000. There he met 
onetime Justice Robert F. Wagner, 
Democrat, coming up from Brook- 
lyn and the “East Side” with a 
plurality of 380,000. Mr. Wagner 
was elected. The new Senator was 
once a newsboy on the lower East 
Side with an extraordinarily keen 
mind and a lust for law. His un- 
tarnished reputation on the bench 
and the tarnished humanity of 
Tammany Hall and the power of 
the “Al” Smith banner were enough 
to lift him to the Senatorship. 

G Other Democratic Senatorial 
gains came in Arizona, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma. In 
these States, Democrats recovered 
seats, once theirs, which had gone 
astray in the Harding landslide of 
1920. 


C In Illinois, in spite of slush, 
in spite of the hostility of the 
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potent Chicago Tribune and Daily 
News, Frank L. Smith was elected. 
He came up to Cook county (Chica- 
go) with a lead of 150,000; met 
George E. (“Boss”) Brennan, 
Democratic Wet, to whom Cook 
County had given a plurality of 
80,000. In New York State the 
Democratic city can swing the state, 
but not in Illinois. The Independent 
Republican crusader, Hugh S. Ma- 
gill, ran a poor third. 


( In Pennsylvania, William Bau- 
chop Wilson, Democrat, accom- 
plished the lesser half of a political 
revolution by entering’ Philadelphia 
with a lead of 2,500. But the 
historic Philadelphia Republican 
machine swung the election to Wil- 
liam S. Vare by some 230,000 votes. 
Mr. Wilson had carried 55 coun- 
ties; Mr. Vare, 12. 


( It was in such states as Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Washington, 
Oregon, which are usually counted 
easily Republican, that the real 
significance of the election is to be 
found. Here the off-year anti-Re- 
publican trend was most noticeable, 
the Republicans winning by un- 
usually small pluralities. For ex- 
ample, in Indiana, Republican 
Senators James E. Watson and 
Arthur R. Robinson were re-elect- 
ed by some 20,000 votes instead of 
the normal 100,000 Republican ma- 
jority. The Democrats have asked 
for a recount in several counties, 
but this will probably not change 
the results. 


( In Maryland that ardent letter- 
writer, Senator Ovington E. Weller, 
Republican, was defeated by Rep- 
resentative Millard E. Tydings, 
Democrat, who rode to victory on 
the wave of Wet-and-popular Gov- 
ernor Ritchie. Mr. Weller’s cam- 
paign philosophy was that every 
voter would like to have a cheery 
letter from a U. S. Senator. He 
congratulated mothers on the birth 
of babies; he flattered fathers who 
had become outstanding figures in 
their communities. Even Governor 
Ritchie’s mother and his private 
secretary, and Senator-elect Tyd- 
ings had their backs slapped by 
Senator Weller’s “personal” letters. 
These must have produced laughs 
rather than votes for Mr. Weller, 
who made no stump speeches. (On 
the Senate floor he has scarcely 
opened his mouth except to vote.) 


( Since he was the only Republi- 
can Senator to be elected last week 
by a bigger majority than he had 
received in the Harding landslide 
of 1920, George H. Moses of New 
Hampshire announced that he felt 
like the “spared monument” of 
the Atlantic seaboard, Said he: 


“The chief of the election re- 
sults, as I see it, will be the per- 
formance of much ‘high politics’ 
in Washington during the next 





© Wide World 


SENATOR-ELECT WAGNER 
In Nea York ... but not in Illinois 


two years. By that I mean that 
the 90-odd candidates for the 
Presidential nomination who are 
members of the United States 
Senate will begin to perk up....” 


@ Senator Ralph H. Cameron of 
Arizona, Republican, was twice 
pained last week. His re-election 
hopes were blasted by Representa- 
tive Carl T. Hayden, Democrat. His 
plea for an investigation of the 
Democrats’ campaign expenditures 
turned around and smote him. The 
publisher of the Prescott (Ariz.) 
Courier testifiedt that Senator Cam- 
eron’s secretary had asked him: 
“How much will you take for your 
newspaper for about 30 days?” 
@ New faces in the 70th Senate 
will be: 

ee er res Alabama 
Carl T. Hayden, D. ............... 
Charles W. Waterman, R. . 
Frank L. Smith, R.............. 
Smith W. Brookhart,* R..... 
Alben W. Barkley, D. ....... 











Kentucky 


BOE Th. GREG, TT cscocesscscssncesossonsscces Maine 
Millard E. Tydings, D................... Maryland 
David I. Walsh,** D. .... -Massachusetts 
Bere TE. Tern, We ccccccccocesecsccceccccssscs Missouri 


Robert F. Wagner, D... ..New York 
Elmer Thomas, D. ......... -Oklahoma 
Frederick Steiwer, FR. cccccccoccccsscccsscsscceses Oregon 
William S. Vare, R. ennsylvania 
Fe B. TANG, Ts cetersnscsaressioiovressin Wisconsin 





*Before Senator William H. King of 
Utah, who represented the Senate campaign 
funds investigating committee. 

*Mr. Brookhart was in the Senate from 
1922 to 1925. In lowa young David W. 
Stewart, Republican, onetime Marine, was 
elected without opposition to finish the term 
of the late Senator Cummins in the 69th 
Senate. 

+Mr. Gould was nominated last week to 
fill the term of the late Senator Fernald, 
expiring in 1931. In Maine the Republi- 
can nomination is usually equivalent to 
election. 


tMr. Walsh was in the Senate 1919-25. 


@ Old Senatorial faces re-elected 
are: 
Thaddeus H. Caraway, D. .....c0 Arkansas 


Samuel M. Shortridge, R... ..California 
Hiram Bingham, R.. ......... ...Connecticut 








Duncan VU. Fletcher, Dare...ccccrccccccccores Florida 
Walter I. George, D. ... ..Georgia 
WOU. TR. COOGEE, Tee ccsscecescsvscccsscesentesesed Idaho 
James E. Watson, R. .... Indiana 
Arthur R. Robinson, .. Indiana 
Charles Curtis, R.. ........... .Kansas 
Edwin S. Broussard, uisiana 
ee ee Nevada 


George H. Moses, R. 
Lee S. Overman, D.... 
Gerald P. Nye, R. ... 
Frank B. Willis, R. ...... 
Ellison D. Smith, D. ... 
Peter Norbeck, R. ..... 


BO, PS Be cncsssceresstarvieeiaclovpueatingels Utah 
SONORT Ths DORIA IRs sccicenccnsscnessssostteserd Vermont 
Wesley L. Jones, Re cc..cccccccccsees W shington 


The House. In the elections for 
the House of Representatives the 
Democrats made a net gain of 12 
seats, but did not endanger the 


Republican majority. The new 
House division: 
Republicans .....cccccccosesees 237 
PIOUICERGE csivisseovcccecicsssee 195 
Farmer-Laborites _........ 2 
UII. astniscantna\tiisiciacees 1 
435 


@ George H. Combs Jr., 27, Demo- 
crat from Missouri, is the new 
“baby” of the House, deposing 


Samuel J. Montgomery, 30, Repub- 
lican, from Oklahoma. 


a Mrs. John Wesley Langley, 
Kentucky Republican, was elected 
to the House of Representatives to 
succeed her husband who is now 
serving a two-year term in the 
Atlanta Penitentiary for conspiracy 
to violate the prohibition law 
(TimE, Aug. 23). Bone-dry moun- 
taineers cast many a vote for her. 
Eighteen other women failed of 
election. The three present Lady 
members of the House, were re- 
elected: Mrs. Florence P. Kahn, 
California Republican; Mrs. Edith 
N. Rogers, Massachusetts Republi- 
can; Mrs. Mary T. Norton, New 
Jersey Democrat. 

@ County Prosecutor C. B. Me- 
Clintock of Canton, Ohio, famed 
for hunting down the slayers of 
Publisher Don R. Mellett (TIME, 
July 26) was politically “knifed” 
last week. He had wanted to go to 
Congress, but his Jungle foes were 
potent at the polls. Canton’s 
fourth ward, never before Demo- 
cratic, repudiated Prosecutor Mc- 
Clintock two to one. Said his 
opponent, Congressman John Mc- 
Sweeney, Democrat: “Nobody de- 
plores more than I do what is now 
apparent that he was punished 
politically in his home town today 
for doing the duty of the office to 
which he had been elected.” 

CG From far-flung igloos, from 
scraggly frame houses, from the 
curves of lovely harbors came alert 
Alaskans to the polls. Without the 
aid of slush funds they re-elected 
Dan A. Sutherland, Republican, as 
Delegate to Congress. 









































Self-Preservation 


Now that Frank L. Smith of 
Illinois and William S. Vare of 
Pennsylvania have been elected to 
the Senate, it remains for up- 
right Senators to find a way to 
oust them. Morally and politically 
the case against them is good. 
Their primary slush was enough 
to make onetime (1919-22) Senator 
Truman H. Newberry look like a 
deacon. Their taint gave Demo- 
erats and Insurgents an issue, em- 
barrassed even the most regular 
Republicans. A substantial major- 
ity of the next Senate will find it 
politically wise to unseat them. 
But Mr. Smith and Mr. Vare 
have raised the question as to 
whether the Senate can expel’ them, 
because of corruption in the pri- 
maries, after they have been ap- 
proved by a majority of the vot- 
ers of their own states. 

Last week Senator William E. 
Borah, mighty Republican from 
Idaho, was quick to answer them, 
to announce that he would fight 
to oust them. He, no mean con- 
stitutional lawyer, believed the 
Senate has the right to oust 
Messrs. Smith and Vare, a right 
which he likened to the right of 
self-preservation. 


SUPREME COURT 


Two Decisions 

The Supreme Court continued its 
busy session; handed down a bundle 
of decisions last week, among which 
were two of vital and controversial 
significance: 

Double Jeopardy. In the case of 
Doras Herbert et al. v. the State 
of Louisiana, the Supreme Court 
ruled that a person who violates 
the prohibition laws can be pros- 
ecuted in both State and Federal 
courts for the same offense with- 
out violating the clause of the 
Fifth Amendment* forbidding dou- 
ble jeopardy. This clause says: 
“Nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb.” 
Justice Willis Van Devanter’s opin- 
ion held that a person who manu- 
factures intoxicating liquor ‘“com- 
mits two distinct offenses, one 
against the United States and one 
against the State,” and hence may 
be punished in both courts. His 
decision re-affirmed the doctrine 
laid down in 1922 in a similar 
State of Washington case. 

Even the quiet editorial page 
of the New York Times bellowed 
alarm: 

“The rights of all of us under 
the Bill of Rights are essential- 
ly if not technically violated. The 
double jeopardy remains double 
jeopardy, no matter how divided 





*Original Amendments One to Ten, en- 
acted in 1791, constitute the famed U. S. 
“Bill of Rights.” 
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by the refinements of language.” 

Even such a scholarly Wet as 
Nicholas Murray (“Miraculous”) 
Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was vexed: 

“The barbarous and un-American 
answer of the Anti-Saloon League 
is that it makes little difference 
how many times a man who vio- 
lates the national prohibition law 
is put in jeopardy for one and the 
same act.” 

Contemplation of Death. When 
potent men feel Death creeping 
upon them, when they realize that 
the state inheritance tax will cut 
a large slice out of their estate, 
then they may well be moved to 
trim down their worldly goods with 
deeds of philanthropy. In Wis- 
consin they heretofore had to time 
their charity six years before they 
died. But those days have gone: 
last week the Supreme Court re- 
versed the Wisconsin courts’ opin- 
ions which had held valid a state 
inheritance tax on gifts made with- 
in six years before the death of 
the donor. Such gifts were former- 
ly considered as having been made 
in “contemplation of death.” And 
the question is: Where does “con- 
templation of death’ begin—on the 
death bed, or 24 hours’ before 
death, or one year before death? 


WOMEN 


“Little Sureshot”’ 


As it must to all men, Death 
came to Mrs. Annie Oakley (“Little 
Sureshot”) Butler, 66, most marked 
markswoman in history, at Green- 
ville, Ohio, after long illness. She 
had directed that they cremate her 
remains; bury her ashes in Darke 
County, Ohio, where she began 
handling firearms at a tender age 
to supply her dient eaten with 
game. 

It was 25 years since, smashed 
in a train accident, she had suf- 
fered almost complete paralysis of 
one side of her body, but only 24 


* years since she set one of her best 


records, at a trap-shooting meet in 
New Jersey: 25 clay birds straight, 
10 live birds straight, 25 straight 
bullseyes on the rifle range. Four 
years ago she broke 100 straight 
clay birds at Pinehurst, 

Rabbits, ducks and. partridge 
had trained Annie Oakley’s hand 
and eye to such precision by her 
16th year that her performance 
against a highly rated shooter, 
Frank Butler, both broke and stole 
his heart. Soon they were married 
and she later said, “Frank really 
reared me.” They toured as part- 
ners until one day in Texas a 
cowhand yelled at Mr. Butler, “Git 
outa the ring an’ give the girl a 
chance.” Annie Oakley broke glass 
balls to the crowd’s_ contented 
amazement. Thereafter Mr. Butler 
was only her manager. 

Late in the ’70s, Buffalo Bill 
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Cody watched her shoot for a few 
minutes, engaged her for his Wild 
West show on the spot. He always 
called her “Missie” and there was 
no written contract between them. 
They toured Europe. She hunted 
deer with the Emperor of Austria; 
won a running-deer shoot from 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia for 
$350. At an exhibition in England, 
five ruling monarchs were present. 
A man who was to rule as Wilhelm 
II of Germany, expressed a desire 
to have the ash removed from his 
cigaret by a bullet. Annie Oakley 
obliged. Queen Victoria sent her 
a signed photograph. Prince Ed- 
ward (VII) of Wales presented her 
on the grounds of the London Gun 
Club, where she was the first 
woman ever allowed to shoot, and 
gave her a medal inscribed: “You 
are the greatest shot I ever saw.” 
His son, George V, himself a crack 
marksman, later tendered a similar 
medal. 

Of the hundred thousand dollars 
worth of mementos she collected, 
none were more valuable to her 
than the personal effects willed to 
her by Sitting Bull, famed Sioux 
chief, who named her “Watanic 
Cicilia” (Little Sureshot). She 
could hit pennies tossed in the air 
or larger discs (in the centre or 
on the edge as requested); shoot 
holes in playing cards or tickets 
fluttering in the air; stand on one 
foot, throw three eggs aloft, hit 
each with her rifle before it 
squashed. 

It was the ticket-shooting trick 
that gave free passes to baseball 
games ard other exhibitions their 
slang name of “Annie Oakleys.” 
President Ban Johnson of _ the 
American Baseball League once 
caught a man who had rented out 
his season pass. The pass was 
found to be full of holes, where- 
upon President Johnson made a 
remark, the aptness of which his 
subordinates never forgot: ‘Looks 
like Annie Oakley’d been shootin’ 
at it!” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


And the Governors 


@ The name of Alfred Emanuel 
Smith loomed mightier than ever 
last week. Not only was he elect- 
ed Governor of New York for the 
fourth time by a plurality of some 
250,000 votes, not only did he sweep 
a large part of the Democratic 
ticket into office with him, but he 
established himself as the most 
mentionable personality in his party 
until the 1928 Presidential nomina- 
tion is settled. His hold on New 
York State—more specifically New 
York City—is partly the glamor 


*Another version of the nickname’s or- 
igin: 37 men presented themselves at Madi- 
son Square Garden one night that Annie 
Oakley was performing, demanded free ad- 
mission because they were all her brothers; 
got it. 
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of the Fulton Fish Market, the 
“sidewalks of New York” and the 
band-snorting pow-wow.* But, also, 
he makes it a point to know more 
about the government of New York 
than any of his rivals and he ex- 
plains it to the people better than 
any one else. 

@ In Maryland Governor Albert 
C. Ritchie, Wet and Democratic, 
was re-elected for a third term. A 
rising presidential possibility, able, 
diplomatic, he has few rabid ene- 
mies. 

C It is a strange twist that makes 
Ohio the mother of Republican 
Presidents, staunch G. O. P. Sena- 
tors, and Democratic Governors. 
James M. Cox, Democrat, was a 
popular Governor but a Presidential 
failure even in his own state. And 
so last week Ohio elected to his 
third term Governor Alvin Vic 
Donahey, Democrat, father of ten 
children, who employs convicts about 
his house. But, by the politically 
learned, he is ignored as a presi- 
dential possibility. 


( Defeat came last week to 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, Democrat, Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming. She lost by 
only 1,000 votes, but she is a 
thorough gentlewoman with a 
Rhodes Scholar son, so forthwith 
she despatched a telegram to her 
conqueror, Frank E. Emerson, Re- 
publican. Said she: “My congratu- 
lations and hope for a successful 
administration.” Florence  Ellin- 
wood Allen, Ohio State Supreme 
Court Judge will hold a higher 
state office than any other woman. 


C In South Dakota it was a bad 
day for the name of Gunderson. 
Governor Carl Gunderson, Republi- 
can, was defeated by William J. 
Bulow, able country lawyer, who 
is to be the first Democratic Gov- 
ernor in the history of South Da- 
kota. Another Gunderson, C. J., 
Democrat, cousin of Republican 
Carl, was overwhelmed in the Sen- 
atorship battle by Senator Peter 
Norbeck, Republican. 


@ In Nebraska there was a lump 
in the throat of a kindly old man, 
who wears a skull-cap. Loved by 
many, twitted by many more, 
Charles W. Bryan, onetime Gov- 
ernor, Democratic nominee for Vice 
President in 1924, brother of the 
late Great Commoner, he had tried 
to come back in the gubernatorial 
race, but was defeated by Governor 
Adam McMullen by a slim margin. 


@ Last week Arizona performed 
one of its habitual acts; elected 





*The political pow-wow on the night be- 
fore election to “bring out the vote,” with 
its sputtering red fires and Roman candles, 
its brass bands, its raucous boys beating 
garbage cans, its stout old men parading 
with signs hitched crazily to curtain rods, 
was once a fundamental U. S. institution. 
Now only Tammany Hall and lower Man- 
hattan indulge in it heavily. 


George Wylie Paul Hunt, Demo- 
crat, to the Governorship for the 
sixth time. His majority was slim. 
Only one other man, (Thomas E. 
Campbell) has ever been Governor 
of Arizona since it became a state 





© International 
GEORGE WYLIE PAuL HUNT 
- now neatly waxed 


in 1912. Question: Wherefore the 
long-lasting potency of Governor 
Hunt? Perhaps it is because he 
was as strong as an ox and is 
as bald as a turtle; more like- 
ly it is because he has grown 
with Arizona and shaped it. In 
1881 he arrived in Globe, Ariz., at 
the age of 21, penniless, profes- 
sionless. First he became a waiter, 
then a cow-puncher, then a suc- 
cessful businessman. For 14 years 
before Arizona became a state, he 
served in the legislature; put 
through bills forbidding women in 
the saloons and banning gambling, 
thereby striking at the social life 
of the territory. In 1910, as presid- 
ing officer of the Constitutional 
Convention, he started Arizona off 
on the right foot with a “forward- 
looking document.” President Taft, 
after ordering the clause on the 
recall of judges removed, signed the 
new constitution. Arizona became 
a state; Mr. Hunt became Gover- 
nor, forthwith added the _ recall 
as an amendment. His career has 
been both stormy and paradoxical— 
hated by many, but seldom de- 
feated, silent but aggressive, timid 
among friends but fearless among 
enemies, lusty cow-puncher foe of 
gamblers. Even his mustache is a 
paradox—once frowsy, now neatly 
waxed. 

@ Governor Alvan T. Fuller of 
Massachusetts, Republican, art-col- 
lector, who accepts no pay from 





the state for his services, was re- 
elected. He ran more than 100,000 
votes ahead of his defeated ticket- 
mate, Senator Butler. Governor 
Fuller’s opponent, William A. Gas- 
ton, potent lawyer-banker-business- 
man, has a wife who aids him. She 
wrote and, at her own expense, 
advertised the following letter on 
the day before election: “This is 
my last chance to do something for 
my husband in his campaign... . 
I am proud of him. . . . It would 
take something far different from 
the Governorship of Massachusetts 
to make my husband forget that 
he is a gentleman and the son of a 
distinguished Governor of our Com- 
monwealth.” 


Here, There 


@ Prohibition referendums were 
held in eight states. Illinois, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New York, Wisconsin 
voted for modification of the liquor 
laws. In New York particularly 
the Wet majority was overwhelm- 
ing—more than three to one. The 
Drys were successful in California, 
Colorado, Missouri. The result in 
Missouri is meaningless because 
the Wets had repudiated their re- 
ferendum proposal before election 
day. 

In Danville, Ill., Joseph Gurney 
(“Uncle Joe”) Cannon, 90, one- 
time famed Speaker of the House, 
was unable to vote last week for 
the first time since 1860 when he 
cast his ballot for Abraham Lin- 
coln. In Brooklyn three other Lin- 
coln voters (one of them blind) 
went to the polls, voted for modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act. 

@ Montcalm County, Mich., has 
its heroine—Mrs, Ileea M. Henkel, 
onetime school-teacher, wife of the 
former sheriff who was fatally 
wounded while arresting a drunk. 
She was appointed to serve her 
husband’s unexpired term and 
conducted a vigorous war on the 
liquor traffic. Last week she was 
elected to succeed herself, having 
polled a vote double that of her 
two opponents. 

@ The “solid South” invaded the 
Republican stronghold in eastern 
Tennessee and captured Hardin 
County for the first time since the 
Civil War. All through the South 
the number of voters was small, 
averaging scarcely one-third of the 
usual electorate. Georgia and South 
Carolina, as is often the case, 
had neither a state nor national 
Republican ticket. 

@ There are 25,000 U. S. citizens 
in Paris. Consul General Orr went 
to the U. S. polling booths on the 
Boulevard des Italiens at the close 
of election day, opened the ballot 
box, found therein one vote, count- 
ed it, despatched it across the At- 
lantic. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Plot, Pounce 


The vivid staccato name of 
Garibaldi is synonymous with revo- 
lution and romance.* Last week 
it seemed that a new Garibaldi, 
a grandson of the Liberator, had 
arisen to wade in glory. He is 
Colonel Ricciotti Garibaldi, Italian 
World War hero, officer of the 
Legion of Honor. For some months 
he has resided at Paris, the swash- 
buckling idol of expatriate Italian 
and Spanish anti-Fascists. Last 
week he put in the field 400 armed 
companions disguised as mountain- 
eers who assembled in Southern 
France and attempted to march in 
force across the Spanish border. 

Midnight March. The field com- 
mander for Colonel Garibaldi was 
that famed Catalonian patriot, 
Colonel Francisco Macia. For years 
he has striven to foment a revolu- 
tion which should set his native 
Catalonia} free from the dominance 
of Madrid. Last week he rode 
at midnight toward the Spanish 
frontier with a glad heart. Were 
not the invading 400 patriots 
equipped with rifles, machine guns, 
a medical corp, and even a strong 
box heavy with newly designed 
and minted Catalan money? All 
was prepared. ... 

Suddenly operatives of the French 
Secret Police, re-enforced by French 
infantry, pounced—arrested Col- 
onels Garibaldi and Macia and 
most of their supporters. 


Double-Cross. Following these 
wholesale arrests, the fruit of a 
year and more of sleuthing by the 
French police, the Spanish Govern- 
ment expressed its gratitude and 
its relief at this nipping of the 
plot upon French soil. 


The French police, calmly indus- 
trious, continued to _ investigate. 
They discovered documents which 
appeared to brand Colonel Garibaldi 
as an agent provocateur employed 
by the Italian Secret Service. His 
role has been to pose as an anti- 





*Because famed Giuseppe Garibaldi, Ital- 
ian patriot, (1807-1882), “The Liberator,” 
passed almost the whole of his dynamic 
existence in fomenting revolutions and 
championing lost causes both in Italy and 
throughout South America. 

He it was who fired the inhabitants of 
the numerous petty 19th Century Italian 
states with the ideal of the union which 
was crystallized into the Italian Kingdom 
by Count Cavour and Vittorio Emanuele 
Il. 

He it was who espied a young Brazilian 
girl through his telescope as he approached 
her country, fell instantly in love, and 
upon landing won her to be his wife by 
a courtship consisting of the single ex- 
clamatory sentence: “Thou oughtest to be 
mine!” 

+The captaincy-general of Catalonia, com- 
prising the four provinces of Barcelona, 
Gerona, Lerido and Tarragona, embraces 
almost all that is modern and _ industrially 
productive in Spain. Its people speak by 
preference not “Spanish” but “Catalan” 
and very generally favor secession from 
the rest of Spain. 


Fascist and thus keep his em- 
ployers informed of what plots 
were going forward among the 
Italian and Spanish foes of Dicta- 
tors Benito Mussolini and Primo 
de Rivera. 

Allegedly the Spanish Govern- 
ment, warned by Jl Duce, held 
troops in readiness to pounce upon 
the invading army of Colonel 
Garibaldi and Colonel Macia last 
week, if it had ever crossed the 
frontier. In that event the “in- 
vaders”’ would have been shot, in- 
stead of reposing as they now do 
safe in French jails. 

Parisian Ire.. The semi-official 
Parisian journals fulminated last 
week against Signor Mussolini for 
having, in their opinion, deliber- 
ately caused his agents to egg on 
a plot which might well have em- 
broiled France and Spain if it had 
gone much further. 

The French press saw, likewise, 
the hand of Dictator Mussolini in 
attacks by Fascists mobs, last 
week, upon the French consulates 
at Tripoii and Benghazi in Italian 
Tripolitania. Though the Italian 
Foreign Office “apologized,” the im- 
pression lingered that Fascists are 
being roused to a fighting mood 
against France, represented as the 


fertile republican ground upon 
which plots are hatched against 
Fascism. 

Garibaldi v. Garibaldi. Colonel 


Ricciotti Garibaldi, rushed to Paris 
by the French police, was _ con- 
fronted there by his brother, Sante 
Garibaldi, rabid anti-Fascist, who 
shouted: “Traitor! How could you 
drag into the mire our family name, 
our glory and our honor?” 

“Mussolini led me into a trap, 
brother!” cried the Colonel, “I 
have taken Fascist gold, it is true; 
but I have not betrayed our cause, 
the cause of Liberty. ... Have 
faith in me, piccolo mio, I have 
never sought to do anything but 
save the cause. What I 
received from Fascism, I used to 
further the cause of anti-Fascism.” 

Radiant, Sante Garibaldi cried: 
“Ha! Then, Ricciotti, I can deny 
everything?” 

“No,” replied the Colonel. “Do 
not deny anything. ... We must 


not now antagonize the French 
Secret Service. . Say to the 
newspapers that I can and will 


clear myself when the time comes.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Imperial Plodding 


The Dominion premiers assembled 
in London at the Imperial Con- 
ference (TIME, Oct. 25 et seq.) 
dined at Buckingham Palace last 
week off a stag recently shot by 
George V, R.I. ; 

The Conference plodded through 
imperial detail during the week and 
was understood to have secretly 


arrived at one notable agreement: 
hereafter governors general will 
have the status of viceroys. They 
will cease to represent the Crown 
and the British Government, and 
will represent only the Crown. 


Laborite Victory 


The British Labor party made 
startling gains last week, when 
approximately half the Laborite 
candidates for municipal borough 
council seats were elected during 
polling which involved one-third 
of the borough councils in Eng- 
land. For the first time in his- 
tory Sheffield, the great cutlery 
centre, went Laborite; and at 
Leeds, a great Conservative strong- 


hold, half the new council was 
captured by Labor. 
The immediate result of the 


election appeared to be that Pre- 
mier Baldwin (Conservative) seri- 
ously bestirred himself for the 
first time in a month or more to 
settle the coal strike. The leaders 
of the Miners’ Federation were 
summoned to the Premier’s resi- 
dence, and negotiations got under 
way in a much more promising 
spirit of compromise than has 
existed heretofore. 

Laborite news organs such as 
the Daily Herald proclaimed that 
the Premier’s later day interven- 
tion in the coal strike had come 
too late and that “a tidal wave 
will overwhelm Premier Baldwin 
at the next election.” 


One W. T. Sampson of Ganano- 
que, Canada, became so exercised 
last week lest his sister in London 
lack for coal that he packed up 
and shipped to her in eight wooden 
boxes two tons of coal labeled 
“BLACK DIAMONDS.” 


Pink Tickets 


“Old Tatt” (Richard Tattersall) 
may well have turned in his grave 
last week. When he founded in 
1766 what has become “Tatter- 
sall’s,” the most famous horse race 
betting ring in England, no such 
pink, blue and green tickets had 
been thought of as were sold by 
“bookies” throughout Britain for 
the first time last week. 

“ *Sblood, Sir!” Old Tatt would 
have roared, “man and boy I’ve 
been everything from stud groom 
to business partner of ’is Majesty 
George IV* .... I’ve seen a good 
bit I ’avef But I never thought 
to see the day when a_ bloody 
bettin’ tax ’ud be collected at Tat- 
tersall’s by the sellin’ o’ pink 
tickets!” 

Pink tickets, and green and blue, 
were sold none the less last week 
under the new betting tax law, 
drafted by Chancellor of the Ex- 

*“Bluff George’ and “Old Tatt’” owned 


jointly for several years the Tory Morning 
Post. 
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chequer Winston Churchill (TIME, 
May 3). On the first day that the 
tickets were issued “bookies” at 
Tattersall’s sold them as_ souve- 
nirs. On the third day Tattersall’s 
bookies struck, refused to accept 
pets, and since Tattersall’s odds are 
the basis of odds throughout Brit- 
ain, brought British betting to a 
temporary standstill. 

Eventually betting was resumed 
on the legal basis that the Gov- 
ernment must receive between 2% 
and 314% of every bet laid, accord- 
ing to the nature of the bet. Small 
itinerant bookies must pay their 
tax through the sale of tickets. 
The great betting concessionaires 
may file their tax returns with 
the Government direct on the basis 
of their duly audited accounts. 


GERMANY 


Sow 


A huge bronze sow, so lifelike 
that it seemed to snuffle, was set 
up at Leuenberg, last week, upon 
an imposing pediment. 

Five years ago Brunhilde, the 
able sow in whose likeness the 
bronze was cast, nuzzled into a salt 
deposit in her master’s yard. The 
deposit, exploited, has proved to 
be one of the richest table salt 
mines in Germany. 

Brunhilde, who died recently 
from gorging incontinently the 
swill lavished upon her by a grate- 
ful municipality, was thus honored 
and immortalized in bronze last 
week, 


Dinner 


Wilhelm II welcomed recently to 
his estate at Doorn the German 
Monarchist Herr Oldenburg-Jan- 
uschau. Shortly before dinner 
Herr Oldenburg-Januschau _ re- 
marked that it was creditable of 
Feldmarshall von Hindenburg to 
have assumed the cares of the 
Presidency in his old age. 

Wilhelm of Doorn, flaming-eyed, 
turned upon his guest, shouted 
“You are all traitors!” stalked 
from the room, canceled the dinner. 
Herr Oldenburg-Januschau ate in 
the village. 


Dagger Boat 


In these days, ocean tourists 
seldom venture upon ships of less 
than 10,000 tons.* Last week a 
tiny destroyer of 800 tons was 
launched at Kiel. She represents 
the concentrated efforts of German 
naval architects to overcome the 
restrictions imposed by the Treaty 
of Versailles. Within her dagger- 
thin hull will pulse engines of 
23,000 horsepower. Slicing the 





*The Leviathan is 59,960 tons; the 
U. S. S. West Virginia 32,600 tons. 


waves at 36.8 miles an hour (32 
knots), equipped with double tor- 
pedo tubes, the new ship is a for- 
midable naval weapon despite her 
pop-gun. batteries of 8.8-centime- 
tre (3.4-inch) quick firers. 

At present three sister ships to 
the destroyer launched last week 
are under construction. 


FRANCE 


Gastric Martyrdom 


Compared to men of other na- 
tions your Frenchman is a born 
gastronome. Even to French So- 
cialists the stomach and _ its 
garniture are matters to be ap- 
proached with reverence. 

Therefore, M. Léon Blum, fiery 
leader of the Socialist Party 
(TIME, Dec. 7, 1925), displayed 
nought but acumen when he ha- 
rangued a party caucus as follows 
last week: 

“Mes Amis! That our party may 
grow to dominate all others, we 
must establish a Socialist daily 
newspaper. ... Trop cher? No, it 
will not come too dear! ... We 
must find only two million francs 
[$660,000]. . . . Tiens! Let each 
Socialist deprive himself of but ten 
hors d’oeuvres during the coming 
year. ... With the price. of these 
‘appetizers’ we will finance our 
paper. .. .” 

Dazzled by the martyrdom pro- 
posed to them the Socialist auditors 
of M. Blum pledged themselves by 
acclamation to dine ten times dur- 
ing the coming year without awak- 
ening their gastric juices to action 
by an “appetizer.” 


ITALY 
Cheka 


Following the attempt to assas- 
sinate Premier Mussolini a fort- 
night ago (TIME, Nov. 8) his ad- 
herents staged demonstrations of 
almost fanatical devotion to Il Duce 
throughout Italy last week. 

At Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, 
even foreigners found it necessary 
to perform smartly the Fascist 
salute whenever a band of cheering 
patriots rushed by carrying a Fas- 
cist flag. Dr. Leonard S. Rau, a 
physician of Lawrence, Long Island, 
was one of those who imprudently 
neglected to salute a Fascist banner 
in Rome. Since the doctor is 65, 
he was able to make but slight 
resistance when a Fascist youth 
knocked off his hat and another 
struck him with doubled fist upon 
the temple. Mrs. Rau, with great 
presence of mind, shrieked “Ameri- 
cano! We are Americanos! AMER- 
ICANO!!” Thus appraised of the 
nature of their prey, the Fascists 
let go of Dr. Rau, passed on. 

“Tsarol Decrees.” Premier Mus- 


solini, apparently re-acting to the 
seemingly boundless devotion of his 
followers, called his Cabinet togeth- 
er and issued a series of decrees 
which the official Fascist press 
hastened to deplore as “too mild.” 
Actually this “emergency legisla- 
tion,” announced to continue opera- 
tive for five years, will render* the 
Premier very nearly as absolute as 
was poor Nicholas II, last, dement- 
ed, murdered Tsar of all the Rus- 
sias. 

Decrees Summarized: 1) The Pre- 
mier will appoint from the Fascist 
militia the personnel of courts 
martial which will hereafter deal 
according to wartime military law 
with all who are charged with 
“political crimes”; 2) Political 
crimes are elaborately defined, em- 
bracing at one extreme, attempts 
upon the life of the Premier, and 
at the other “the spreading of ex- 
aggerated reports’; 3) Of other 
“new crimes” perhaps the most not- 
able consists in belonging to an 
anti-Fascist organization of what- 
ever sort, which will be punishable 
by imprisonment at the discretion 
of the court martial; 4) The death 
penalty (heretofore abrogated) will 
be revived in the case of traitors, 
rebels and persons who attempt the 
life of the Premier, King or Crown 
Prince. 

Supplemental Decrees: 1) Further 
curtailment of the already drastic 
restrictions on Italian emigration 
passports, which now make it virtu- 
ally impossible for others than Fas- 
cists to leave the country; 2) Dis- 
solution of all parties opposed to 
Fascism, and suspension of all 
opposition newspapers; 3) Creation 
of a special Fascist political police, 
virtually a Tsarol “Cheka.” 

International Significance: The 
decree laying down penalties of 
from 5 to 15 years’ imprisonment 
for spreading “exaggerated  re- 
ports” about Italian affairs con- 
tains the following remarkable 
clause: “Any citizen or foreigner 
who commits the before-mentioneu 
crime abroad will be punished by 
this law in Italy whether or not al- 
ready punished abroad.” 

This amounts to a defy to the 
governments of the world, for it 
flatly infringes the rights of for- 
eign nationals as they are under- 
stood in international law. An Iowa 
farmer who writes an “exagger- 
ated report” about his Italian farm 
hand to his brother in Timbuktu 
might under this law be imprisoned 
for 15 years should he ever be 
caught in Italy. 

Obviously the enforcement of the 
law will not be carried to this 
ultimate extreme; but there are 
sure to arise many cases involving 





*After it is approved by Parliament 
(now a mere oppositionless rubber stamp) 
which was ordered last week to convene 
shortly in extraordinary session. 
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U. S. newsgatherers and others in 
Italy which will tax the statesman- 
ship of Secretary of State Frank B. 
(“Nervous Nellie”) Kellogg. 

National Significance. Premier 
Benito Mussolini took over one 
more cabinet post (his seventh), 
the Ministry of Interior, last 
week, in order that he might 
personally control the new cam- 
paign against his adversaries, a 
major part of which will fall with- 
in the scope of this department. 

Former Minister of the Interior 
Luigi Federzoni, “the Vatican’s 
soft-speaker” (TIME, July 12) re- 
sumed his onetime post, the Minis- 
try of Colonies. 

Thus the Premier will directly 
appoint the officers of his new 
cheka or political police. Hand in 
glove with this organization will 
work Secretary General Augusto 
Turati of the Fascist Party. Last 
week Signor Turati almost foamed 
at the mouth as he shouted, “Death 
to Il Duce’s enemies!” before nu- 
merous public assemblages. Fired 
with super-loyalty he even hinted 
at traitors within the Fascist ranks, 
proposed to weed out one-fourth of 
all enrolled Fascists as belonging 
to this suspicious category. 

Climax Capped. To cap _ the 
climax of judicial suppression 
there followed a Cabinet decree 
postponing for ten years the pay- 
ments due from the State to holders 
of Italian five and seven year 
Treasury bonds. This postpone- 
ment was effected by announcing 
that there will be compulsorily ex- 
changes for every 100-lira bond of 
the series affected a 116%-lira 
share in what will be called the 
“Lictoral Loan’, maturing ten 
years hence. The new loan will 
earry 5% interest, payable semi- 
annually and will be tax exempt. 

Finance Minister Count Volpi de- 
scribed the “Lictoral Loan,” ef- 
fecting more than 20 billion lire 
of securities ($880,000,000), as 
“perhaps the most formidable fin- 
ancial conversion ever undertaken.” 


Anti-climax. No more _ shall 
Italians bestow “ridiculous, shame- 
ful, or subversive names” upon 


their progeny; no more shall lowly 
men call their children by heroic 
names as the U. S. lowly name 
their children after George Wash- 
ington. Thus spake Benito Mus- 
solini. Their Duce. 


RUMANIA 
Royalty Rambles 


@ On her way westward across 
North Dakota and Montana, last 
week, Queen Marie welcomed to 
her special train with an entire 
lack of formality various outstand- 
ing farmers and their wives who 
came on board at every stop and 
chatted with Her Majesty until 
time for them to get off at the 


next station. Their impression 
seemed to be that Queen Marie is 
a woman of great tact and charm, 
but that her interest in farming is 
(not unnaturally) greater than her 
knowledge of the subject. 

@ Arrived at the country station 





© Keystone 


“SAM” HILL 
- « « knows the royal why 


of Maryhill, Wash., the royal party 
left their train and motored to a 
desolate, sagebrush-surrounded spot 
overlooking the Columbia River. 
A squat three story building of 
cement, not quite completed and al- 
together incongruous stood boldly 
before the Queen upon a rocky 
ledge. It was “the Mansion- 
Museum Maryhill” begun years ago 
by “Sam” Hill, rich Seattle eccen- 
tric, son-in-law of the late famed 
railway magnate Jamey J. Hill. 

Allegedly Mr. Hill began build- 
ing “Maryhill” because: 1) He 
envisions a Japanese invasion of 
the Pacific Coast and sees in his 
squat cement “mansion-museum” a 
fortress capable of being equipped 
with guns and defended; 2) He 
originally hoped to entertain there 
King Albert and Queen Elizabeth 
of the Belgians, and in their honor 
had the Belgian coat of arms 
placed above the door. 

The ostensible reason for Queen 
Marie’s visit to the U. S. (TIME, 
Oct. 18 et seq.) was to dedicate 
“Maryhill” and leave there on per- 
manent exhibition certain Ruma- 
nian works of art which she has 
brought with her. Last week when 
Her Majesty saw the _ ridiculous 
structure which she was expected 
to dedicate she rose almost mag- 
nificently to the occasion and said 
certain things concerning herself 
which might have seemed uncom- 
plimentary on the lips of others. 

Her Majesty cried: “As I stand 


here today in this curious and in- 
teresting building, I would like to 
explain why I came. 

“There is much more than con- 
crete in this structure. There is a 
dream built into this place—a 
dream for today and _ especially 
for tomorrow... . 

“Samuel Hill is my friend. He 
is not only a dreamer, but he is a 
worker. Samuel Hill once gave me 
his hand and said that if there 
was anything on earth I needed I 
had only to ask. Some may even 
scoff, for they do not understand. 
But I have understood. So when 
Samuel Hill asked me to come 
overseas to this house built in the 
wilderness, I came with love and 
understanding. Samuel Hill knows 
why I came, and I am not going 
to give any other explanation. ... 

“Some have wondered at the 
friendship of a Queen for a woman 
whom some would call lowly. That 
woman is Loie Fuller. Her name 
has often been slighted. That 
woman stood by me when my back 
was to the wall. That woman* gave 
me her life in my hour of need.... 
Samuel Hill knows this.” 

@ When Queen Marie fell silent 
after her almost defiant tribute to 
him in whose house she stood, “Sam” 
Hill, white-haired, rushed forward 
to kiss her hand with a fervor 
suitable to a knight of old in the 
presence of his mistress. The state 
of Mr. Hill’s exuberance was such 
that he was reported immediately 
thereafter to have grossly insulted 
Major Stanley Washburn, the 
S. military aid furnished to 
Queen Marie: -The Major who re- 
mained discreetly silent at the time 
said crisply 24 hours later: “My 
sole concern is for the dignity ? 
Her Majesty, the Queen.... 
have taken all the blame and mt, 
dignities since this trip began, and 
haye said in reply exactly three 
words. ... When Mr. Hill said, 
‘You will take your orders from 
me!’ I replied, ‘I will not!’ I have 
no more to say.” Ear witnesses 
reported “Sam” Hill as having said 
to the Major: “If you don’t take 
your orders from me I'll crush 
you...I’m_ the _ boss’ of this 
you.... Shut up! If you try to 
talk to me I’ll slap your face.... 


@ Amid the repercussions of this 
incident Queen Marie serenely 
visited Seattle. 

There she was welcomed at the 
station by 30 Washington and 
British Columbia mayors who had 
waited six hours on the platform 





*Loie Fuller, a now decrepit ballet mis- 
tress, achieved literally world wide fame 
last week under Her Majesty’s unintention- 
ally epigrammatic description: “a woman 
whom some would call lowly.”” During the 
War she assisted Queen Marie to the extent 
of canvassing the U. S. in the interest of 
the Rumanian Red Cross, and later staged 
in ballet form certain fairy stories written 
by Queen Marie. One of these ballet per- 
formances was given before Queen Marie 
in Manhattan and another in Philadelphia 
(TIME, Nov. 1) apparently in an attempt 
to raise funds for the benefit of Loie Fuller. 
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due to misunderstandings as to the 
time of arrival of Her Majesty’s 
train. Mrs. Bertha Knight Landes, 
Mayoress of Seattle, grew tired 
of waiting at the station and re- 
turned to her office, where she 
later welcomed Queen Marie. 

q After a visit to Vancouver, 
B. C. the royal train returned 
to Seattle where “Sam” Hill enter- 
tained Queen Marie at his city 
residence and remained behind 
when Her Majesty set out for 
Spokane on her return journey 
eastward. 

@ Her Majesty wrote last week 
in her signed and syndicated daily 
diary: “Often (on the tour) I 
have been obliged to put a screen 
before my bath so as to be able 
to continue talking to people dur- 
ing my ablutions.” 

@ At Casper, Wyoming, Her Ma- 
jesty was greeted by Governor 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, who was to ac- 
company her to Denver. 

@ Meanwhile, back in Bucharest 
before the royal palace a rancorous 
mob yelped for Prince Carol (who 
was forced to abdicate by his 
mother’s favorites) to come forth 
and make a_ speech. Finally, 
troops convinced the populace that 
the Prince could not appear on the 
baleony because he was still in 
exile. 


POLAND 
Pilsudski Playful 


Marshal Josef Pilsudski, in his 
youth the shaggiest of rampant 
Socialists, later the organizer of 
armies which freed Poland during 
the World War, at present Dicta- 
tor, Premier and War Minister of 
the Polish Republic, began serious- 
ly to consider last week whether a 
crown would not well become his 
politically feverish brow. 

He had just been assured by 
Polish monarchists assembled near 
Nieswiez on the estate of Prince 
Albrecht Radziwill that Poland 
needs a monarch. The Marshal, 
impulsive, quick as a Bengal tiger 
to pounce on what he desires, sur- 
prised everyone by returning to 
Warsaw without actually taking 
steps to order a crown. 

From his sufficiently regal abode, 
the Belvedere Palace, Pilsudski de- 
cided to amuse himself a little 
longer by playing cat and mice 
with the disorganized and virtually 
impotent Sejm (Parliament). 

Witz playful malice he issued a 
decree that all members of the 
Sejm must stand during the read- 
ing of whatever proclamations he 
may send to them. The Deputies 
immediately expressed indignation, 
and indicated their refusal to rat- 
ify the decree unless Marshal 
Piisudski would agree to come and 
read his own proclamation stand- 
ing before them. Tiger cat Pil- 
sudski, no doubt secretly intrigued 


by the defiance of his mice, turned 
the incident into high comedy by 
commanding the First Lancers 
Regiment to march twice around 
the Parliament Building in full 
war regalia. Having thus shown 
his physical encirclement of and 
contempt for the parliamentarians 
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Denmark, sister of both King 
Christian X of Denmark and King 
Haakon VII of Norway. (The three 
last named were children of King 
Frederik VIII of Denmark.) 

Bourgeois Stockholmers nodded ap- 
proval at this celebration of Leo- 
pold’s birthday not at the Royal 


THREE ROYAL LUTHERAN UNCLES* N. E. A. 
Only one peeped 


Pilsudski called off his troops, 
last week, retired into his palace, 
brooded upon whether to take in 
deadly earnest the jest of Oppo- 
sition news organs which satiri- 
cally hailed him as: “PILSUDSKI 
—— IMPERATOR ET 


SWEDEN 
Half-Marriage 


Three sizzling reindeer steaks 
were set last week before three 
very lean and perhaps hungry 
royal uncles: the kings of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway. Their royal 
niece, Princess Astrid of Sweden 
had baked to crown the feast, a 
birthday cake for her fiancé, Crown 
Prince Leopold of the Belgians, 
who had come to Stockholm earlier 
in the week with his parents King 
Albert and Queen Elizabeth of the 
Belgians. The host and _ hostess 
of this royal birthday party in- 
time, which preceded the wedding 
of Astrid and Leopold last week, 
were the bride’s parents: Prince 
Carl, Duke of Vastergétland, broth- 
er of King Gustaf V of Sweden; 
and his wife, Princess Ingeborg of 


Palace but in the quietly sumptu- 
ous apartment of Prince Carl. 

Pre-Nuptial Rejoicings. Crown 
Prince Leopold, who has several 
times visited Stockholm unrecog- 
nized, by traveling third class and 
entering the apartment of Prince 
Carl by the back way, strolled 
about the city last week with Prin- 
cess Astrid on his arm, to the vast 
delight of cheering Swedes. On the 
day before their wedding the cou- 
ple met at 7 a.m. to begin with a 
brisk horseback ride a day which 
closed with a state dinner at the 
Palace and a gala in their honor at 
the Royal Opera. 

Wedding. On the wedding after- 
noon resplendent Swedish nobles 
strode up the staircase of the Royal 
Palace accompanied by their wives 
who wore the frumpy white 
“court dresses” prescribed by 
Swedish etiquet. Only the ladies of 
the royal party itself were at- 
tired as fashion dictates. While 
the wedding procession formed in 
an antechamber, King Gustaf of 
Sweden brought a decorous smile 
to courtiers’ lips peeping out 
into the Throne Room through the 
Gobelin portiéres. When His Ma- 


*Gustav V of Sweden, Haakon VII of 
Norway, Christian X of Denmark. 
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jesty was thus satisfied that all 
was in readiness, there strode ma- 
jestically to lead the wedding pro- 


cession the 80-year-old Court 
Marshal Printzkiold. 
Officiating Socialist. At the dais 


ordinarily occupied by the Throne 
stood that arch-Socialist Carl Lind- 
hagan, Mayor of Stockholm, famous 
because he introduces before the 
Swedish Parliament every year a 
bill to abolish the Monarchy. He 
it was whom astute King Gustaf 
had chosen to perform the civil 
marriage of Astrid and Leopold. 
Hereafter when Mayor Lindhagan 
rises to present his bill there may 
well ensue jeers. Last week he 
testily remarked before the cere- 
mony: “Of course I have no ob- 
jection to uniting in marriage any 
two young people who appear to 
love each other.” As the royal pair 
stood before him he pronounced al- 
most inaudibly the two-minute civil 
marriage form ending “In virtue 
of my office, I now declare you 
man and wife.” 

Religious Complications. Since 
Leopold is a Roman Catholic and 
Astrid a Protestant the Roman 
Catholic Church insisted with its 
usual success that the religious 
marriage be performed by a Cath- 
olic prelate. As to perform such 
a ceremony in Stockholm would 
have vexed Protestant Sweden, the 
royal couple were allowed only 
four hours to themselves after the 
wedding, and were then forced to 
depart separately from Stockholm 
for the respective seaports Malmo 
and Gothenburg. At Gothenburg 
Crown Prince Leopold and his royal 
parents stepped aboard a Belgian 
cruiser. At Malmo Princess As- 
trid (not yet married in the eyes 
of Roman Catholics) wept as she 
embarked with her mother aboard 
a Swedish warship. 

At last both ships put to sea, 
steered for the Belgian port of 
Antwerp whence Leopold and As- 
trid should proceed to Brussels and 
there be married by a special dis- 
pensation of the Pope. Though the 
Papal dispensation makes it un- 
necessary for Astrid to espouse 
Roman Catholicism she is expected 
eventually to do so, and the dis- 
pensation was, as usual, granted on 
the express condition that all chil- 
dren of the union shall be reared 
as Roman Catholics. 

Astrid’s ship landed at Antwerp, 
Leopold’s at Brussels. He rushed 
to her with a long, warm embrace. 
Together they elbowed a Belgian 
crowd which battled to see “sweet 
little Astrid.” Children waved 
Swedish and Belgian flags, were 
bowled over; women fainted; strong 
men heaved. The _half-marrieds 
proceeded in the rain and through 
cheering to Brussels, 








ALBANIA 


Jugoslavs v. Greeks 


Greeks and Jugoslavs have 
struggled mightily since the War 
for political control of Albania, 
a republic bounded by Greece, 
Jugoslavia and the Adriatic. Last 
week the influence of Jugoslavia be- 
came definitely predominant at Ti- 
rana (the capital) when Ahmed Bey 
Zogu, the Jugoslav-born President 
of Albania, called to the Premier- 
ship Cena Bey, also a Jugoslav by 
birth. The Greek faction, headed 
by onetime (June-Dec. 1923) 
Premier Bishop Fan Stylian Noli 
(now exiled in Italy), were re- 
ported last week to be seeking 
aid from Premier Mussolini where- 
with to regain control of Albania 
and oust therefrom the Jugoslavs. 


JAPAN 
“Flying Rattlesnakes” 


Premier Reijiro Wakatsuki 
smothered last week the loud jingo- 
ist demands of his Minister of 
Marine (TIME, Nov. 8). As a re- 
sult of compromise, the Navy’s de- 
mand for an additional budgetary 
outlay of 122,400,000 yen ($60,- 
000,000) was clipped, and a five- 
year building program substituted 
during which the following ships 
will glide down the ways: four 
10,000-ton cruisers; sixteen 1,700- 
ton destroyers, one 2,000-ton sub- 
marine; four 1,700-ton submarines; 
and three river gunboats. 

This partial curtailment of the 
navy’s building plans was made 
largely in the interest of Japan’s 
annually more formidable air pro- 
gram. 

While the development of mili- 
tary and naval aircraft is being 
proceeded with in secret, no less 
than 11,200,000 yen ($5,600,000) 
was included in the budget last 
week for the purpose of subsidiz- 
ing and developing commercial air 
routes alone. 


Hearst Editor Brisbane, ever as 
quick to deplore the lack of U. S. 
air preparedness as he is to laud 
his political hero, Calvin Coolidge, 
deftly interwove these two fetishes 
into a neat parable last week: 

“President Coolidge has been in- 
vited to California. He ought to 
accept and he should visit this Mo- 
jave desert. On a hillside, below 
a big rock, he would see a compli- 
cated, ingenious bulwark of small 
branches, each one carrying thorns, 
protecting the hole of the desert 
pack rat. 

“It’s a thoroughly American rat, 








no relation to the black and brown 
rats of Europe. It fears rattle. 
snakes, gopher snakes and ground 
owls. It has never seen one— 
otherwise it would not be alive, 

“But it knows they exist, and 
might come at any time, sliding 
down the hole, bringing death. 

“So the desert rat prepares and 
does his little best, with thorns 
and cactus. If he were President 
of the United States, he would 
build flying machines and make this 
nation independent of the flying 
rattlesnakes of Europe and Asia,” 

In his column on the day pre- 
vious Mr. Brisbane had declared: 
“We are as unfit as Haiti to fight 
a modern nation.” On six consecu- 
tive days, Mr. Brisbane, whose 
mass-public does not resent repeti- 
tion of ideas, repeated the alarm. 


New Party 
The prevalent Japanese agrarian 
unrest was_ indicated recently 


when a new party, the Nippon 
Nominto (Agrarian Party of Jap- 
an), was organized at Tokyo by 
800 delegates representing, they 
said, 100,000 constituents. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Ecuadorian Salt Riot 


At Cuenca, provincial city in the 
highlands of Ecuador, the shirtless 
grew vexed last week at the high 
price and scarcity of salt. A mob, 
knowing a certain government 
warehouse to be well salted, at- 
tacked it, were repulsed by the 
police. Four rioters were killed. 

Foiled, mob-leaders plotted an at- 
tack next day on a train scheduled 
to. arrive salt-laden at Cuenca from 
Ecuador’s chief port, Guayaquil. 
Having heaped large stones and 
timbers upon the railway track, 
they foolishly sought to make as- 
surance doubly sure by cutting the 
telegraph wires. At Guayaquil, the 
authorities, warned by telegraph- 
trouble that something was amiss, 
placed armed guards upon the salt 
train which easily scattered the at- 
tacking peasantry. 


Salt taxation has been since the 
earliest times a favorite method 
of governmental enrichment. An- 
cient Rome set the World its first 
example of a government farsight- 
ed enough to attempt to decrease 
the price of salt to its citizens. 
At first, each Reman legionary re- 
ceived a daily allowance of salt; 
later this was paid in “money to 
buy salt” (salarium), from which 
the modern word “salary” is de- 
rived. 
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Exile Coming 


“For 20 years I have been try- 
ing to have the Government_sub- 
sidize opera in this country. What 
has it subsidized instead? Me- 





Sirk THOMAS BEECHAM 
just the thing 


Angels sing. . 


chanical inventions! The next time 
the Government will subsidize toy 
balloons and mechanical mice to 
amuse children further.” 

The smooth-skinned gentleman 
with bushy dark beard and silky 
“T— go in <a 
year’s time. I shall take every 
English musician to America with 
me I can....A friend of mine 
in California spends as much on 
an orchestra as we spend in the 
whole of England. The future 
home of English opera is the 
United States... .” 

He was that friendly, pleasing, 
erratically intense gentleman, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, patron, promoter 
and active proponent of the best 
in British music since 1906 when 
he first conducted his New Sym- 
phony Orchestra and 1908, when he 
founded the Beecham Symphony 
Orchestra. The London Philhar- 
monic Society (1915-19) and opera 
in England (1909-19) were 
other activities to which he 
had given his time, imagination 
and much of his patrimony. At 
last he was discouraged with writ- 
ing, reviving, conducting, subsid- 
izing more music than any one 
man has ever done in England be- 
fore or since. 

It was really surprising that he 
had continued his fruitless efforts 
as long as he had, except that 
he was an Englishman, an artist, 
an idealist. Never able to respect 
the academic or conventional mind, 
he left Oxford before he had fin- 


TIME 


ished. Aged 19, he toured Eng- 
land with the Kelson Truman 
Opera Company, wrote three op- 
eras himself. In a few years he 
turned to symphony work, pre- 
senting highly unorthodox pro- 
grams which were marked with 
deep musical scholarship as_ well 
as youth’s impetuous revolt. Calm, 
neat, leisurely, absent-minded, he 
lavished £100,000 ($486,000) on 
his first season of opera at the 
Afternoon Theatre, where he con- 
ducted the first English perform- 
ances of Elektra and introduced 
English enthusiasts to Composers 
Strauss and Delius. 

The money Sir Thomag Beecham 
has poured out to advance the 
musical education and opportuni- 
ties of Britons, not only at Covent 
Garden but in park bandstands 
and at the colleges, was amassed, 
as everyone knows, through the 
world-famed pills which his father, 
Joseph (later Sir Joseph) invented 
as a farm boy and peddled on 
country roads until he could make 
the backs of barns, signboards 
and fence-rails peddle for him. 
“Beecham’s Pills,”* the newspapers 
and country sides of England, 
eventually of the world (including 
Greenland), echoed and re-echoed. 
Sir Joseph died the third richest 
man in England ($140,000,000) in 
1916, having virtually invented 
mass advertising—at least been its 
record utilizer. The genius that 
struck off those advertisements 
which some called vulgar, others 
“priceless,” such as— 

Hark! the herald angels sing 
Beecham’s pills are just the thing. 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
Two for a man and one for a child 
—passed to the son as a thinner, 
hotter flame. 

Old Sir Joseph could laugh 
heartily at himself and _ never 
thought, when he was knighted, of 
exchanging the glebeland ‘“Beech- 
am” for its aristocratic original, 
“Beauchamps.” Young Sir Thomas, 
on the other hand, is at all times 
deeply serious. Another of his 
reasons. for exiling himself was 
that in the U. S. “the leading 
citizens love music and have the 
sense to endow orchestras hand- 
somely.” 

“T am,” he revealed, “to be the 


*Sir Joseph Beecham while a boy helped 
cure sick farm animals, found that the 
English peasants liked potent effects from 
their medicines. They even used horse rem- 
edies on themselves. So when, at 20, he 
devised his physic pill he used aloes, ginger 
and soap. Aloe is bitter and astringent, 
and is used under prescription for some 
cases of menstrual irregularities, chronic 
constipation, atonic dyspepsia and worms. 
It is apt to be intensely griping, an effect 
which Sir Joseph modified with his ginger 
—but not too much, for his customers want- 
ed lively results. The pills themselves are 
lively. They bounce 14 inches after a drop 
of three feet, thus affording a measure of 
amusement before taking. Their constant 
buyers have always been among the poorer 
middle classes everywhere, who cringe from 
a doctor’s bill, but can afford 10c for 12 
pills, or 25c for 40, or 50c for 90. Still, 
Sir Joseph, on a visit to the U. S. in 1912, 
could brag: “My pills are taken by dukes 
and lords, who conceal the fact from their 
family doctors. I have positive evidence of 
th's. Medical men take them on _ the 
quiet.” 
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guest conductor of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra and I hope to 
visit also American orchestras in 
New York, Baltimore and perhaps 
Chicago and Detroit. I shall not 
return until I am too feeble to be 
of any use and not as long as 
the present philosophy regarding 
music prevails in England. 

“Broadcasting, the most damn- 
able row ever heard on this earth, 
has ruined all art. ... Broadcast 
music is the gibbering and whin- 
ing of goblins and devils, and 
bears as much relation to art as 
the roaring of the bull of Bashan 
bears to the voice of Galli-Curci. 
No self-respecting musician would 
stay in England! .. .” 


Orchestra 


In Portland, Ore., the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, beginning its 
16th season, under the second year’s 
leadership of Willem van Hoog- 
straten, was found to be pleasant- 
ly augmented in personnel and skill. 
The playing of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony (the incomparable 
Pathétique) with its great horn 
solo, its slow climax, was ac- 
claimed the best thing yet heard in 
Portland. The bagpipe effect of 
Schelling’s Victory Ball contrasted 
sharply with the muted swift hum 
of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Flight of the 
Bumble Bee, the latter new to the 
audience. Not to lag behind San 
Francisco in modernity (TIME, 
Nov. 8) the second half of the 
program was broadcast by radio. 


Centenary 


A hundred years have passed 
since that cold Vienna twilight 





LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
... threw egg after egg 


when Ludwig van Beethoven rose 
in his bed and shook his square 
fist at the lightning and the hail 
that dared disturb his dying; a 
hundred years since 20,000 people 
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thronged the square in front of 
the old Schwarzspanierhaus hop- 
ing for a glimpse of the chunky 
little man, dressed neatly for the 
first time in years, quiet in his 
coffin. 

Ludwig van Beethoven has out- 
grown his lesser self in those 100 
years. He is more the 14-year- 
old boy who climbed every morn- 
ing into the organ loft at Bonn to 
play for six-o’clock mass; less the 
youth who settled in Vienna, blus- 
tering, important, quarreling with 
his teachers, with Haydn himself. 
He was fussy, untidy, his table 
manners were gross, he would 
throw egg after egg at a servant 
who displeased him, he distrusted 
the expenditure of every half a 
penny, he would pour a dish of 
stew over an innocent waiter’s head 
and roar with laughter until great 
tears would spill from his fierce, 
protruding eyes and run in rivulets 
over his beefy cheeks. All this be- 
comes minor, save to biographers, 
in Beethoven the genius, the grubby 
child, who, bright image of a musi- 
cian grandfather in his heart, 
found beauty for himself in the 
empty keys of a rattletrap piano; 
the youth inspired who, nothing on 
but 2 shirt, would stand and write 
his notes on the shabby walls of 
his bedroom; the master who built 
and tore down and built again, 
each time with a bolder purpose. 


Musicians the world over are 
designing their programs this sea- 
son to commemorate the centen- 
nial of Beethoven’s death.* Singers 
deep-voiced and_ shrill-voiced are 
dedicating their classical opening 
group to his songs, to arias from 
his Fidelio. Violinists and pianists 
are featuring his’ concertos and 
sonatas; painstakingly, reverently, 
string quartets are whispering his 
tenderest secrets, his hopes, his 
sentiments. Last week in Cin- 
cinnati Fritz Reiner opened the 
symphony season there with the 
Consecration of the House over- 
ture, played too the early Sym- 
phony in C. In Chicago Frederick 
Stock led the symphony there in 
the first of a series of consecrated 
programs—played the first two 
symphonies and the triple concerto. 
In Vienna a monument was com- 
pleted and the canvas_ shroud 
stripped off with fitting ceremony. 
In Manhattan at the Metropolitan 
Opera House the Society of the 
Friends of Music gave for its first 
concert of the season, the Missa 
Solemnis. 


Those of the 4,000 who went ex- 
pecting a conventional musicianly 
concept of the Catholic ritual heard 
not that but more. They heard 
the soul of a great creator stomp- 
ing through divine harmonies, 
shunting manufactured theories, de- 
manding passage through forms 
and conventions to an Infinite. They 
heard Conductor Artur Bodanzky, 
inspired, fathom it all to the very 





*This is also the centennial anniversary 
of the dramatic death of Weber, forerunner 
of the Romantic composers (Time, July 5). 





depths with a fiery baton, get mag- 
nificent results from the Friends of 
Music Chorus. 
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Hunt 


A sharp November night thinned 
out into a grey November dawn 

















N. E. A. 
KIWANIAN AMERMAN 
- + « mounted on a tough cayuse 


over rocky Utah. The broad 
reaches of Great Salt Lake caught 
up pale sunrise colors. On _ deso- 
late Antelope Island in the South- 
eastern corner of the lake the 
buffalo* herd slowly bestirred it- 
self to test the morning air. Like 
shaggy brown mounds they looked 
in the dim light, lurching up lazily 
from sleep: here three cows and 
their calves in a grassy pocket 
gulch; here, in the broader valley, 
a scattered group of yearlings and 
dry cows; there, proudly alone, a 
burly young bull; there, ponderous 
and patriarchal, respectfully at- 
tended by his consorts, an old 
herd leader with a hump like a 
hillock, beard to the ground and 
the gleam of fretful age in his 
small red eyes. 

It was not generations ago, this 
scene, but one of the mornings of 
last week. The buffalo, some of 
the last in the world, were restive 
because the day before, to their re- 
treat on the rugged northern end 
of Antelope Island, hac come a 
smell that they had seldc» known 
but instinctively feared—:. ‘n : nd 
horses. 

The day broadened, bringing w*th 
it more of the terrifying odors 
a snort of alarm, figures of men 
and horses galloping from conceal- 
ment, the crack of rifles, carnage. 
As survivors of the herd thundered 
off into fastnesses of their island 





*Properly “bison,” but “buffalo’’ is more 
popular. 





(18 miles long, five wide), they 
could not know the worst: that 
this was no casual foray by human 
meat-hunters, but slaughter by up- 
to-date sportsmen, with intent to 
decimate. Not hunger but com- 
mercialism had precipitated the on- 
slaught. The buffalo of Antelope 
Island were doomed, all but about 
50 of them, to make way for more 
manageable and profitable cattle. 

It is two score years since the 
late John E, Dooley, then owner 
of Antelope Island, contrived to 
take there a small band of buffalo. 
How he managed this feat no one 
living seems to know. It baffled 
one A. H. Leonard who bought 
the buffalo herd last April with the 
idea of selling the animals to zoos. 
Not only were the creatures too 
wild to catch, but the five-mile 
stretch of water between island 
and mainland was too shallow for 
barges, too deep for motor trucks. 
If John E. Dooley swam and 
waded his small herd out to the 
island, that was a feat in itself. 
Rounding up the Dooley herd’s 300 
descendants an making them 
swim back would be impossible. 

So after offering the animals to 
the Government, which might have 
preserved them by buying the Is- 
land for a national park but did 
not, owing to Congressional apathy, 
Mr. Leonard announced a buffalo 
hunt. First to arrive was none 
other than the international presi- 
dent of all the Kiwanis Clubs, 
Ralph A. Amerman of Scranton, 
Pa., with his brother Edward and 
a third big game hunter, J. 0. 
Beebe of Omaha. Mounted on 
tough cayuses, guided by William 
Powell, astute Indian, attended 
by four cowboys, the four sports- 
men were to hunt until each had 
made one kill in true pioneer 
fashion (shooting from the saddle). 
Then Guide Powell was to. take 
other parties out. A hunt with 50 
participating was planned. 

Meantime, the New York World 
and other newspapers tried, by 
featuring the hunts in large head- 
lines, to spur some humane or 
public-spirited person of wealth to 
preserve the finest* herd of wild 
buffalo left in the country. Since 
the hunts were first announced 
some months ago, Governor Dern 
of Utah had received protests from 
Governor Fuller of Massachusetts, 
Mayor Nichols of Boston, the 
American Humane Society; but 
could only reply, “Antelope Island 
and the buffalo herd are private- 
ly owned.” 


The rapid multiplication of the 
Antelope Island buffalo herd from 
a few head in 1885 to 300 this 
year, surprised conservationists. 
The explanation was found more 
in the good food supply than the 
lack of molestation. Food supply 
is a far greater factor in conserv- 
ing game than are refinements 
upon the already adequate protec- 





*In the Antelope ‘sland herd: 300 head. 
In all Federal reser. tions put together: 
1,100 head. 
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tive legislation.* Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, the migratory game 
birds of the U. S. are not dimin- 
ishing but increasing, according to 
the U. S. Biological Survey. This 
fact lately led Editor Clark Adams 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
himself a keen hunter, to pen an 
article for the American Game As- 
sociation entitled “The Hunted 
Hunter.” Excerpts: 

“Let us take the case of national 

bag limits on migratory birds. 
There is a nation-wide fight for re- 
ductions in these ... the biggest 
flight of wild ducks through the 
Mississippi Valley that we had seen 
in autumn for 20 years. This 
year we again had a deluge of 
Gece... 
“After the ducks passed us last 
year and went to the South they 
encountered a shortage of food and 
water on their Winter range which 
reduced them to starvation. Thou- 
sands of them starved in Arkansas 
and Louisiana and it was likely 
that more ducks died in the South 
from this cause than the hunters 
in the valley had killed when they 
went through. .. . We did not need 
lower bag limits. We needed more 
water and more food. Yet all 
through that distressing situation 
we were bombarded with associa- 
tional propaganda in which it was 
made to seem that unless we shot 
fewer wild ducks there would be 
none left. ... 

“The State of North Dakota out- 
laws bird dogs. Imagine the bird 
hunter deprived of his dog!... 
What was a people’s sport, in 
which all the people, irrespective 
of fortune, participated, tends to 
become the sport of the rich.” 


ae 


Russell (“Pug”) Daugherity of 
Illinois, in a headguard like a sun- 
flower, bobbed down the field for 
60 yards and stopped behind Chi- 
cago’s goal line, spoiling one more 
of Coach Stagg’s garden parties, 
7 to 0. 

Indiana, long regarded as the 
doormat of the Big Ten, had no 
word of welcome for Notre Dame, 
but Flanagan and Dahman insisted 
on going where, quite obviously, 
they were not wanted. Score: 
Notre Dame, 26; Indiana, 0. 


Paul Scull’s long dropkick in the 
first quarter was enough to turn a 
well-played and well-attended game 
to the credit of Pennsylvania. 
Score: Pennsylvania, 3; Penn 
State, 0. 

Yale rushed McGunigle into the 
battle at dusk in a vain effort to 
stop a Maryland eleven that had 
got too good a start against the 
shock troops to go home with any- 
thing less than the goal posts and 
a score of 15 to 0. 





*The Migratory Bird Refuge and Marsh- 
land bill which will come before Congress 
in its impending session provides for Fed- 
eral purchase of sanctuary feeding as well 
as breeding grounds. 


Frank (“Chimney”) Potts, Okla- 
homa_ halfback, running in a 
straight line, like a man going to 
a fire, extinguished the last spark 
of hope in the hearts of the sons 
of Missouri who saw their able 
but unwieldy team beaten, 10 to 7. 


Purdue passes were not so well 
managed as Northwestern punts. 
Score: Northwestern, 22; Pur- 


due, 0. 


Army caissons, stimulated by 
three important forays of Light 
Horse Harry Wilson, went rolling 
along over eleven men from Frank- 
lin & Marshall who, though still 
behind the plough, failed to score 
at all. The Army got 55. 


Four times, Friedman of. Michi- 
gan booted the ball between the 
brackets. Five touchdowns and a 
field goal against a badly baffled 
Saray aga team made the _ score 


On a day of uneven scores, Min- 
nesota kept in fashion by swamp- 
ing Iowa, 41 to 0. 

Tossing the ball from pole to 
pole, Pittsburgh’s bludgeoners 
emerged from the night that cov- 
ered them to encarnadine West 
Virginia, 17 to 7. 

The Navy, with big Shapley 
back in the line-up, played a bril- 
liant and careful practice game 
against West Virginia Wesleyan, 
winning at 53 to 7 

Far from having, as rumored, 
a woman in the line-up, William 
& Mary have a Japanese, Art 
Matsu, clever quarterback and 
captain; fortune jilted them against 
some heavy Columbia fumblers 
and grabbers. Score: Columbia, 
13; Williams & Mary, 10. 


Princeton, with a fast, aggres- 
sive line, should have won by three 
points—the 25-yard field goal that 
Jacob Slagle kicked. But Putnam 
of Harvard dropped a punt which 
Tiger ends turned to a touchdown; 
the Harvard centre forced a safety 
with an awkward pass, and eleven 
re-Ropered Princetonians held a 
rodeo in Cambridge. Score: Prince- 
ton, 12; Harvard, 0. No doubt 
the Tiger paws were rough; no 
doubt the old talk of the end of 
Harvard-Princeton football goes 
the rounds again. 


Alabama leapt nearer the South- 
ern Conference title when an end 
named Winslett punted, passed, 
buckled and chopped down Ken- 
tucky halfbacks. Score: 14 to 0. 

The Golden Bears of California 
have been much baited this autumn. 
First a. thundering herd from 
Southern California smote them; 
last week a raw-boned northwester- 
ly was too much for them. Score: 
Washington, 13; California, 7. 


PEOPLE 





Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, British 
Foreign Secretary: “My penchant 
for a haughty monocle having been 
internaticnally remarked, I was 
welcomed. to Glasgow University 
last week by 5,000 students all be- 
monocled. Undismayed, I _ only 
‘screwed’ my monocle the tighter 
into its eye socket, and was in- 
stalled amid acclaim as Lord Rec- 
tor of Glasgow University. I am 
said to be one of the few English- 
men who can perform the ‘impos- 
sible’ feat of tossing my monocle 
into the air with thumb and finger 
and catching it again with my right 
eye socket.” 


His Eminence, George William 
Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago: 
“The very rare instance when a 
Catholic prelate ‘boosts’ a cinema 
show happened last week, when the 
pictures of last summer’s Eucharis- 
tic Congress at Chicago were shown 
under my patronage at the Jolson 
Theatre, Manhattan. Of the show, 
His Eminence, Patrick Joseph Car- 
dinal Hayes of New York said: ‘The 
events of the Congress itself nat- 
urally are lived over again in a 
way to renew the spiritual fervor 
of our Catholic people and to ap- 
peal once more to our non-Catholic 
brethren whose sympathetic and 
reverend interest will never be 
forgotten.’ ”’ 


~ - 


Mark Morton, Chicago magnate 
(salt, sugar): “Like President John 
T. Dorrance of Campbell soups 
(TIME, Nov. 8), I too have a 
daughter, Jane, who enjoys busi- 
ness. When she completed her 
school courses at Miss Chamber- 
lain’s in Boston, she went to sell- 
ing motor cars for a living. She 
proved so excellent a saleswoman 
that last week the Stutz Chicago 


‘factory branch put her in their 


customs body department, where 
she will possibly earn $50,000 year- 
ly. She also operates an antique 
shop; loves horses, sports.” 


Adolph Lewisohn, German-born 
Manhattan capitalist: “I provided 
my home last week for a meeting 
of the Westchester County Com- 
mittee of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association and heard 
Sociologist Edmund Cogswell scold 
bankers and insurance men _ for 
saying that the great majority of 
aged people are dependent on rela- 
tives or charity. An extensive in- 
vestigation which he made in 
Massachusetts showed that less 
than 40% were dependent. It 
showed, too, that every 100 self- 
reliant sexagenarians have 260 
















































A digestive aid 
that quits when 


its task is done 





ASTROGEN Tablets are good — very 

good—for the prompt relief of indiges- 
tion, gas and other after-dinner discomfort. 
So are bicarbonate of soda and preparations 
containing it. 


But there’s one objection to alkaljes like 
“bicarb” —one respect in which they go too 
far. Unless you measure your dose to a nicety, 
your stomach is left with an alkaline residue 
which interferes with normal digestion. 


Gastrogen Tablets do not 
disturb normal digestion 


The stomach, you know, should be s/ightly 
acid (1/5 of one percent). And until nature 
restores this delicate balance of acidity, normal 
digestion cannot proceed. 


The interesting thing about Gastrogen Tab- 
lets is that the moment they overcome the 
hyperacidity that makes you uncomfortable, 
they stop their work. Your stomach remains 
“in neutral.” Any excess of Gastrogen Tablets 
simply passes along through your system with- 
out further effect. You might eat a pound of 
them, and they would have no power to alka- 
lize the contents of your stomach. 


So, next time your dinner brings you dis- 
comfort, try Gastrogen Tablets. They are 
mild, safe, effective. They will quickly drive 
away your indigestion, heartburn and gas. 
They are aromatic and pleasant to the taste, 
and they are extraordinarily good for sweet- 
ening the breath. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you wish to try them before 
you buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN 
OMablets 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 












children, while every 100 almshouse 
inmates have only 62. The asso- 
ciation elected me president.” 


Amos Alonzo Stagg, football 
coach of the University of Chicago: 


“During a practice scrimmage be-. 





Amos ALONZO STAGG 
.... failed to skip 


tween my Varsity and freshman 
teams, I, aged 64, failed to skip 
out of the way of a crashing line 
play, was bowled over and _ buried 
at the bottom of a pile of some 
20 kicking, thrashing athletes. 
When this pile was removed, there 
I lay, senseless. Water soon re- 
stored me and up I leaped to 
berate the Varsity for failing to 
check the freshmen’s attack... . 
On Saturday, the Varsity lost to 
Illinois, 7 to 0.” 


Mrs. Samuel Insull, onetime 
Gladys Wallis, actress: “Last year, 
I had a Manhattan success as Lady 
Teazle in The School for Scandal 
(TimE, Nov. 2, 1925). Last week 
I opened my new Repertory The- 
atre in Chicago. I was the star, 
in a new comedy from the pen of 
Gretchen Damrosch Finletter, 
daughter of Walter Damrosch, 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
conductor. The first night was a 
tremendous social success. The 
house was crowded with prominent 
Chicagoans, including Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Ogden Armour, Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Mitchell Jr., Mrs. Jacob 
Baur, Cyrus McCormick, Mrs. 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick with 
Architect-friend Edwin D. Krenn; 
and, in the third row, my husband, 
my only son, Samuel Jr. and his 
wife. I was almost smothered in 
floral tributes, and there was thun- 
derous applause, besides apprecia- 
tive laughter from the audience, 
and handshaking and smiles_be- 
tween me and my fellow artists. 
Critics were fairly cordial. My 
play was said to be well-mannered, 
human and humorous, if slightly 
halting; and my own acting was 








praised as pretty and smart. The 
high point in the play centres 
around George Washington. Hay- 
ing told a French lieutenant that 
my house in Maine has a tablet 
saying that Washington once slept 
in one of my beds, I am trans- 
formed in his opinion from a no- 
body to the ‘favorite’ of a great 
ruler.” 


Sir James Matthew Barrie: “Like 
many a shy person, I dread being 
called to the telephone. But I feel 
it is necessary to have such an 
instrument in my home. My name 
does not appear in the new London 
telephone directory, my number be- 
ing listed under the name of my 
butler. Thus I am accessible by 
telephone only to those friends 
who know me well enough to know 
the name of my butler.”* 


William Allen White, cultivated 
Emporian: “ ‘Oliver, I have always 
tried to teach you that there are 
three kicks in every dollar,’ said I 
last week to Oliver Atherton, May- 
or of Emporia, Kan. He was once 
an employe of my newspaper, the 
Emporia Gazette. I was handing 
him, as representative of the city, 
a deed to my gift of a 50-acre 
park for Emporia. I continued: 
‘Three kicks in every dollar, Oliver. 
One when you make it—and my 
father’s forebears were Yankees, 
and how I do love to make a dol- 
lar. The second kick is when you 
have it, and I have a Yankee lust 
for saving. The third kick comes 
when you give it away, and my 
mother was Irish, and that’s why 
the big kick is the last one.’” 


Mrs. Katherine M. Debs, widow 
of Eugene V. Debs: “My husband 
left an estate valued at $15,000, 
the greater part of which consisted 
of our home in Terre Haute, Ind. 
He willed everything he owned to 
me in 22 words.” 


Mrs. Lincoln C. Andrews, wife of 
the General: “Last week I arrived 
in Chicago functioning in my first 
business venture as assistant vice 
president of the Clara Laughlin 
Travel Services. I told reporters 
that I admired men like George 
E. Brennan, Democratic Wet, who 
was not afraid to face the voters 
openly on the Prohibition question. 
Said I: ‘Neither Mr. Andrews nor 
myself was eager for Prohibition. 
While in office he will enforce the 
law as long as it remains a law. 
When the people prove they no 
longer want it Mr. Andrews will 
gladly step down. His has been 
a thankless job from the first. ... 


*Presumably the butler’s name is not 
that of the Admirable Crichton, discreet, 
able butler who (in Sir James’s socialistic 
play of that title) takes command of an 
aristocratic family on a_ deserted island, 
after shipwreck. The play was first pro- 
duced in 1903, and cinematographed in 1914 
under the title of Male and Female. 
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FILL IN, 
TEAR OUT, 


ENCASE, 
ADDRESS, 


STAMP, 
MAIL... 


UBSCRIBER Cadwallader 
Evans Jr., lives in Waverly, 
Pa. 


Some months ago he received 
in the mail a questionnaire 
from ‘Time which him 
(confidentially) certain questions 
pertinent to himself and family. 


asked 


He filled in this questionnaire, 
returned it to TimeE, wrote also: 
“Why don’t you include the 
questions in one of your adver- 
tising pages so arranged that 
they can be torn out? My guess 
is that 50% of your readers 
would fill it out and return it at 
their own expense.” 


As result, Time printed the 
questionnaire in last week’s issue, 
requested all subscribers who 
were willing to do ‘TIME a very 
great favor indeed to fill it in, 
tear it out, encase it in an 
envelope, address that envelope, 
stamp it, mail it. 


The questions are asked by 
Time because their answers con- 
tain information which is con- 
stantly being asked for by ‘TIME 


FACTS ABOUT SUBSCRIBERS 


1) Please state your business, profession or occupation (not 
firm name, simply the general classification.) 


Ceres. eer eee se we eorw eee nes) eee eC ee ev eo ee ees hc kh oe ee 


2) Please state in which BRANCH of this business, profession 
or other occupation you function (For example: If furniture 
business, state whether manufacturing, wholesaling or retailing.) 


3) Please state your work or position. (Whether president of 
the company, salesman, superintendent, buyer, mechanic, clerk, 
student, housewife, retired, etc.) 


4) Please indicate below the number of TIME readers in your 
family according to their ages. 


Males aged 10 to 20........... Females aged 10 to 20.:....... 


Males aged 20 to 30........... Females aged 20 to 30......... 
Males aged 30 to 40........... Females aged 30 to 40......... 
Males aged 40 to 50........... Females aged 40 to 50......... 
Males aged 50 to 60........... Females aged 50 to 60......... 


Males aged 60 to 70........... 
Males aged 70 to 80........... 
Males aged 80 to 90........... 
Males aged 90 to 100 


Females aged 60 to 70 
Females aged 70 to 80......... 
Females aged 80 to 90......... 
Females aged 90 to 100........ 


5) How many automobiles in your family? 


eee ee ee eee ee 


6) How many of these cost over $1,000? 


8) Please list the magazines you take, including TIME, in 


order of your preference 


COCEHCOKCTCTCCSCECSESHCECE CHESS CCHEOC EO COE 


10) It is not necessary to sign your name, but if you care to, 


TS 6 CO CCE C8 66 2.068 16 OBESE CEREENEEDRED COA CKD OKABREATHCH4 OSD EDES 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
428 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
THANK YOU VERY MUCH! 


The other side of this blank may be used for remarks 


SSS aS a eae ee ee 


advertisers and _ prospective 


advertisers. 


Many a subscriber has al- 
ready sent in his question- 
naire. Many another has not. 
Therefore, Time prints the 
questionnaire again.* 


*F. P. Arthur, Original Subscriber, 
Duluth, has suggested that Time continue to 
print the questionnaire until 50% of the 
“This will teach 
them a good lesson,” said he. 


subscribers answer it. 
Out of respect for those subscribers who, 
vexed, already condemned the ques- 
page 2), Subscriber Ar- 
thur’s suggestion will not be acted upon. 
The questionnaire is printed THIS WEEK 
FOR THE LAST TIME. 


Please fill in, tear out, etc. 


have 
tionnaire (see 
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“Who Reads TIM E?” 


(See preceding page) 


TIME places neither editorial matter nor advertisement 
in this space, because on the other side of it is a 
questionnaire which TIME hopes you will fill in, tear out, 
mail.* 

Another reason, too. You may have some comments 


to make. There’s room here for them. TIME welcomes 
them. 


REMARKS: 








Neither myself, my husband, nor 
our son has touched liquor since 
the law became effective. But that 
does not mean we would not wel- 
come the day when actually non- 
intoxicating beverages could be 
brought into our own home with- 
out fear of breaking some law.’ ” 


Leopold Auer, 81, unrivaled vio- 
lin teacher: “Like my friend, 
Pianist Hofmann, I have just be- 
come a U. S&S. citizen. By birth 
Hungarian, I became in 1883 a 
Russian subject, in 1895 hereditary 
Russian nobleman, and in _ 1903 
Russian State Councilor. As solo- 
ist to the Tsar, I succeeded the 
great composer-violinist Wieniaw- 
ski, but my chief pride is that my 
pupils have included Elman, Zim- 
balist, Heifetz. I have lived in 
the U. S. since 1918, following the 
Russian Revolution.” 


Josef Hofmann, one of “the three 
pianists”:* “Like my friend, Vio- 
linist Auer, I have just become a 
U. S. citizen. I have made my 
home in the U. S. since my mar- 
riage, in 1905, to the daughter of 
James B. Eustis, of New Orleans, 
Ambassador to France under Grover 
Cleveland. Mrs. Edward Bok, daugh- 
ter of Publisher-Patron-Organist 
Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis, 
and her son, Curtis, were my spon- 
sors for citizenship papers. I am 
living at the Bok residence at 
Merion, Pa., while my wife and 
daughter Josefa are abroad. This 
is convenient for my directorial 
duties at Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia. Josefa is studying 
sculpture. ‘She,’ said I, ‘believes 
in the silent arts.’” 


Meredith Nicholson, Indiana nov- 
elist of national repute:+ “ ‘The Ku 
Klux Klan and its brood—corrupt 
politicians—have cost Indiana at 
least a billion dollars, and earned 
my state the title, Land of the 
Boobs,’ said I, caustically, to In- 
dianapolis newsgatherers. ‘When I 
go*elsewhere,’ I railed on, ‘people 
don’t kid me any more about be- 
ing from the state of authors. “Is 
your governor** still in jail?” they 
ask, and “How’s the Ku Klux 
Klan?” Even with Senator Watson 
crying “You’re a liar!” the Indiana 
Republicans cannot deny that D. C. 
Stephenson, Klan dragon and now 
a convict, was their big cheese, and 
that they dealt with him.’ ” 


*The others, by most critics, are held to 
be Ignaz Jan Paderewski and Sergei Rach- 
maninov. Contemporary’ estimates, ever 
dangerous, might have to make room for 
Alfred Cortot; and Vladimir de Pachmann, 
admitted master interpreter of Chopin, yet 
lives. Of these careers, while Composer- 
pianist Paderewski’s has been the most phe- 
nomenal, many people recall when Josef 
Hofmann, aged 11, his feet barely touching 
the pedals, was the U. S. musical sensa- 
tion of the day (1887). Compelled by the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children to withdraw, he studied - under 
Anton Rubinstein, “lion with the velvet 
paw.” His playing is noted for its rare 
melodious and _ technically flawless mu- 
sicianship. 

tAuthor of The House of a Thousand 
Candles, A Hoosier Chronicle, Otherwise 
Phyllis, ete. 

**Warren T. McCray, sentenced in 1924 
to ten years in Atlanta Penitentiary for 
using the mails to defraud. 
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Ask your Chief 


of Police... 


THE eEpiTorR of the American City, a 
magazine devoted to civic affairs, recently 
made an investigation to determine what 
could be done to bring about safer motoring. 


He addressed his inquiries to the men who 
are responsible for the regulation of traffic—- 
for the safety of those who ride as well as 
those who walk—the Chiefs of Police of 


_American cities and towns. The editor asked 


nearly 500 Police Chiefs what precautions, 
in their opinion, would be most effective in 
increasing the safety of motorists and pe- 
destrians. And here is what they recom- 
mended... . 
Limiting automobile speed to 40 miles 
an hour. 
Regular inspection of cars, espe- 
cially the brakes. 
Standardized traffic laws. 
Stricter license tests for drivers. 


The use of the All-Steel auto- 
mobile body. 


Particularly interesting is this official rec- 
ognition of the All-Steel Body’s contribution 


to the cause of safer motoring. It confirms the 
public confidence in All-Steel construction as 
the greatest protection yet devised against 
personal injury. 


Most motorists realize the superiority of 
All-Steel. Many mistakenly believe they 
enjoy its protection, simply because of the 
metal surface on their cars. This misunder- 
standing should be corrected. 


The fact is that there are two prevailing 
types of automobile bodies. One is an interior 
framework of wood with a veneer of metal. 
The other is steel through and through—a 
framework of steel, and a surface of steel, 
welded into a single impact-resisting unit. 


If you happen to know your Chief of 
Police, or any other authority on traffic prob- 
lems, ask him yourself whether he thinks the 
All-Steel Body affords increased protection 
to those who ride in motor cars. There can be 
no doubt of his reply. And, when you buy 
your next car, be sure that the body on that 
car is an All-Steel Body, and not a frame- 
work of wood covered by a shell of metal. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO, 
PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT 


© 


: { Originators of the All-Steel Automobile Body fe 
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Protagonist 


“Preach damnation!” Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin was emphatic. He was 
quoting “General” William Booth, 
founder of the Salvation Army: 
“The best preaching is damnation 
with the Cross in the midst of it.” 
Dr. Coffin was addressing the stu- 
dents of Union Theological Semi- 
nary at the opening of the present 
school year. Regarded by Funda- 
mentalists as their friendly but 
most effective enemv, Dr. Coffin is 
proud to make the historic phrases 
of an ageless Christianity his own. 
The Cross has always been in the 
midst of his preaching. High in 
his Manhattan Church suspended 
has been an object rarely found in 
evangelical churches: a great gilded 
unadorned cross. Last week, with- 
out repetition of the Boothian text, 
he explained himself more fully. 

The miniature chapel of Union 
Theological Seminary, long famed 
training school for divines,* was 
most reverently crowded. Up- 
stairs, in a room on the second 
floor, was an overflow of peo- 

*In Manhattan, founded 1836, by Presby- 
terians, but independent of church control, 
and open to all Protestant denominations. 
It occupies a double block near Columbia 
University, with which, however, it is un- 
connected save in neighborly association. 
Its supporters have included such potent 
Presbyterians as Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
Arthur Curtiss James, Edward S. Hark- 
ness. 


Porridge 
Style 


Reminiscent of feasts at an- 
cient taverns, smacking of 
banquets atforgotten courts 
—is tempting, steaming, 
wholesome SHREDDED 
WHEAT—Porridge style! 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


ple, radio-attentive. As the 
organ struck into “The Church’s 
One Foundation,” a flashing, gleam- 
ing pageant advanced in academic 
rhythm, most steps firm, assured, 
a few a trifle embarrassed by glory, 
to the chancel. There were hoods 
of scarlet, hoods of green, hoods of 
orange, purple, blue, set off by 
touches of spotless white, the whole 
toned down to harmony by the 
austere background of a_ white 
granite pile. Among the robe wear- 
ers were 40 university, college and 
seminary presidents, including two 
women, Mary E. Woolley (Mt. 
Holyoke), and Ellen F. Pendleton 
(Wellesley). In a gown a cardi- 
nal hue, symbol of University of 
Glasgow honors, was the Reverend 
Henry Sloane Coffin, D. D. (N. Y. U., 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, 
Glasgow), who was there to be in- 
augurated as President. Whence 
came he to this post of eminence 
and ecclesiastical danger? 

From Yale, in 1897, a brilliant 
youth of 20 was graduated. Of 
prosperous and socially impeccable 
Maakotten parentage, he did not 
forsake his youthful religious en- 
thusiasm, but committed himself 
at once to the ministry. He was 
urbane, witty, talkative, diplomatic 
—even then having something of the 
Giorgione monk in his deep eyes 
and strange eye-brows. A gypsy, 
for less than a quarter, might easily 
have predicted for him an easy 
path to a Manhattan bishopric. But 
the gypsy could not have guessed 
how passionately Presbyterian he is 





cA Recipe for Warmth and Nourishment 





MAKE IT YOUR 
WINTER BREAKFAST 
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LACE two biscuits in a sauce- 

pan; add just enough water to 

almost cover them; allow to 
simmer until thick; drain; and 
serve with rich milk and sugar 
to taste. 


All the good of all the wheat—all 
the downright appetite satisfaction 
of a real porridge. A combination 


hard to surpass—for healthful 
food delight! 





—this modern liberal; and the radi- 
cal honesty of the man would 
sooner lead him to be anything but 
Society’s parson. He _— became 
(1905) pastor of Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Manhattan. 
Since then it has overshadowed 
many a more imposing home of 
prayer. It had, and _ still has, 
wealthy parishioners of influence, 
Dr. Coffin invited in residents of 
neighboring gum-chewing Third 
Avenue, not to exclude, but go 
hand in hand, with Madison Avenue, 
Certain parishioners left. Thrice 
as many more financially and other- 
wise distinguished ones came. Col. 
E. M. House, for example, new 
from Texas, chose it as his church, 

Dr. Coffin liked children. If he 
did not originate, then he made 
famous the three-minute sermon 
to children, before the longer, deep- 
er effort. Many of the elders liked 


‘the children’s sermons best. Once 


the subject was “The Man that 
Swallowed Himself.” (“... the 
lips of a fool will swallow up him- 
self.” Ecclesiastes X:12). “How 
would you like to be thought of as 
just a mouth?” the Pastor asked the 
children, defining fools as boys and 
girls who bragged, told tales, lied. 

But Dr. Coffin was having things 
to say to parents, too; forceful 
things, revealing, for a layman, an 
extraordinary acquaintance’ with 
current science, literature, philos- 
ophy. His sermon on the am- 
phibian is classic. Are we to be 
sprawlers, floppers, drifters, no bet- 
ter than our amphibian ancestors? 
Let there be precise, controlled 
movement. Can you do what you 
ought, when you ought, whether 
you want to do it or not? Anm- 
phibians . . . the parable, under an 
orator’s magic, progresses. 

If the distinguished visiting edu- 
cators of last week were hoping to 
hear things of good repute about 
the ministry, they were partially 
mistaken: “The intellectual level 
of the ministry of our American 
churches is pathetically low. Re- 
cent controversies could hardly 
have arisen had our pulpits been 
filled with men abreast of current 
thought and seriously teaching their 
people. The number of college pro- 
fessors and leaders in the _ pro- 
fessions who show no interest in 
the Church is an alarming sign of 
the inability of our clergy to grip 
the minds and stir the imaginations 
of many of our educated people. A 
rift between teachers of religion 
and foremost thinkers .. . consti- 
tutes a grave national peril.” | 

But Dr. Coffin sees no necessity 
for “scrapping the churches now at 
work.” Rather is the call for bet- 
ter preparation of men to minister 
in them. “A man who is_ not 
‘mighty in the Scriptures’ is likely 
to be feeble and of brief service 
in a position o* Christian leader- 
ship. . . . The trouble-maker in the 
Church, whether he be re-actionary 
or radical, is the man without a 
perspective of the course of Chris- 
tian history, so that he repeats 
ancient blunders and is unenriched 
by past discoveries.” Such a man 
must acquire “a theology which 
conserves: all the Christian experl- 
ence of the centuries, utilizes the 
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Multigraph Department of The 
Hoover Company, makers of the 
universally known Hoover Suction 
Sweeper. 













































ting edu- American Multigraph Sales Co., ; ; 
so Me to Canton, Ohio Read the interesting letter re- 
ite about Dear Mr. Kline: produced at the left—and then 
— We believe that some expression of appre- write, on your business letterhead, 
ua eve ciation is due you for making it possible for us to enjoy the use ihe 
American of three of your Senior Multigraphs. We have been users of your for the book shown below, describ 
R product for approximately ten years and during thet time either ing the latest and most complete 
OW. e- one, two or three machines have been operating every working day. ae : 
hardly printing Multigraph. 
yits been The Hoover Company maintains a large Print 
—— Shop of their own and quite often our mltigraphs are called upon 
f current to do the pinch-hitting or printing of forms, hand bills, etc. Most THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO, 
ing their 7. work, however, has to do with circular letters to our field 1834 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
lege pro- ‘ 
the pro- One of the most effective uses of the 
terest i Multigraph is the imprinting of dealer letter heads, we believe. 
erest mm It enables us to offer to our dealers an imprinted letter head, with 
y sign of e@ letter multigraphed on it end filled in as well as the addressing 
r to grip of the envelopes. In other words, a complete letter service is of- 
. 5 fered to every Hoover dealer, with the exception of course of the 
ginations posting expense. : 
— . A There are many ways in which such letter heads 
religion i can be used to advantage for both large and small manufecturers as 
. consti- well as wide-a-wake retail dealers. 
on 99 
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gains of current philosophy and 
the sciences, and utters itself in 
convictions which grip the heart 
and constrain the conscience of sin- 
ner and saint, of educated and il- 
literate.” And: “This seminary has 
been a protagonist for the freedom 
of the Christian mind.” 

But Dr. Coffin does not seek “the 
lowest common denominator, a 
minimum creed and worship to 
which none can object.” Said he: 
“Anarchy is not an open question 
with the teachers and students in 
a school of law... . Christian 
Science is not an open question 
— the faculty of a college of 
e ysicians and surgeons. . . . Union 

heological Seminary is committed 
to the cause of Jesus Christ, to His 
faith and His purpose and ‘His re- 
deeming power, to training men and 
women to spread His Gospel... . 


‘Dad you 
kn ow this 


lhinois 


With less than 6 per cent 
of the nation’s population, 
Illinois last year consumed 
more than 5,200,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity 
or 8 per cent of the total 
for the United States. 





















The progressiveness of 
the territory served by 
this Company is re- 
flected in constantly in- 


creasing revenues, 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 


Oy 


Serving 6,000 square miles—278 
communities — Gas 
or Electricity 
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His supremacy as the revelation of 
God and the Savior of the world 
is not an open question with us.” 

In line with his own history and 
practice was Dr. Coffin’s conclud- 
ing point that Union Seminary had 
been founded in the heart of the 
greatest community in the U. S., 
because there it could give “whole 
some practical training” in benev- 
olence and pastoral labors. “No 
man,” said he, “can study Christian 
theology in vacuo.” 

A dinner to President Coffin, at 
the Hotel Biltmore, followed. There 
it was told that when Dr. and Mrs. 
Coffin first visited the president’s 
house to which they have moved, 
they expressed the desire for a 
more adequate pantry; being, as 
the toastmaster said, persons who 
were “given to hospitality.” With 
their desire to entertain students, 
they wanted a pantry so large that 
it could not be built inside of the 
house and “had to be set up on 
stilts and in the yard adjoining the 
house, with a door cut through the 
wall.” 

Future seminary-student-raids up- 
on the pantry, abetted by President 
Coffin, are likely to affect the char- 
acter of Protestant churchmanship 
for a generation. 


Jubilee 


Prejudice! Graft! My tactics a 
bombshell! Prosecution frightened! 
My case is over! These were 
the jubilant cries last week of 
Rev. J. Frank (“Killer”) Norris, 
49, unofficial Baptist Fundamental- 
ist, of Fort Worth, Tex., who on 
July 17 decreed death to Dexter 
E. Chipps, lumber dealer, and acted 
as agent himself (TIME, July 26 
et seq.). The now deceased 
had ventured to expostulate 
with the parson for maligning 
D. E. Chipps’ friend, the Mayor of 
Fort Worth. Pastor Norris, who 
has since been at liberty on bail, 
preaching weekly to vast throngs, 
has now secured a change of venue 
in his trial, from Fort Worth to 
Austin, state capital; and a_ post- 
ponement of date to Jan. 10. Mayor 
H. C. Meacham, bespectacled, cau- 
tious-eyed friend of the unfor- 
tunate Chipps, had admitted ex- 
pending $15,000 in hiring prosecu- 
tors for the Norris trial, upon 
which discovery Judge George 
Hosey changed the location of 
court. Here was difficulty. San 
Antonio missed the honor by hav- 
ing too many resident Catholics, 
who, it is felt, might have some 
ground of annoyance against one 
who has never spared them with 
his tongue. Dallas and Houston 
were debarred, as the judge had 
heard that Mr. Norris had “experi- 
enced trouble” there. Austin was 
said to be too small, but was finally 
elected, faute de mieux. 

The Pastor’s story is self-defense. 
L. H. Nutt, elder in his church, 
says he heard Chipps threaten 
bodily harm to the Pastor. One 
Carl Glaze, 14, only witness of 
the tragedy, has signed a state- 
ment declaring he saw Chipps shot 
to death in an anteroom to the 
pastor’s study. 


The Pastor’s career has been 


stormy. A Ku Klux Klan member, 
he has been tried (and acquitted) 
for arson, was an aide of William 
Jennings Bryan in the Scopes Evo- 


vigorously de- 
Catholics, 


lution trial, has 
nounced race _ tracks, 
other things and persons. 

The Texas laws for homicide 
are lenient, providing only that 
in a plea of self-defense the de- 
fendant shall prove that his decision 
to “get there first” was reasonable. 
“,.eit makes no difference whether, 
in fact, real danger emists... .” 
Commenting upon the Pastor’s suc- 
cessful charge of prejudice, Texan 
expatriates drawled: “Texas must 
sure have changed, if people down 
there now entertain prejudice 
against murder.” 


Poverty 


In the U. S. prosperity has 
been greatly over-rated, states the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, which through its work 
among. 18,000,000 churchgoers 
should know. Admitting that 
wage levels are at the highest 
yet known, it adds that living 
costs are correspondingly high, that 
the buying power of farmers, who 
are a third of the consuming pub- 
lic, has decreased, that “great num- 
bers” of men make but $3 and $4 
a day, “great numbers” of women 
$12—$14 a week, while “great 
numbers” of both men and women 
have no work at all. The $1,- 
000,000,000 of U. S. investments 
abroad, apart from War loans, is 
seen as an indication of “some- 
thing wrong” with the domestic mar- 
ket. Purchase of goods, usually 
non-essentials, on long-term pay- 
ments, is blamed for “bolstering 
up” business dangerously with in- 
dustrial depression sure to follow. 


MEDICINE 


Surgeon’s Speech 

A distinguished gentleman from 
New Orleans bearing upon his lip 
and*chin the classic adornments 
of his profession was called before 
the Boston Surgical Society last 
week to receive one more high 
honor: the Bigelow Medal* for 
the advancement of surgical knowl- 














ge. 

The gentleman was Dr. Rudolph 
Matas, born at Bonnet Carre, near 
New Orleans. His parents, Span- 
iards, sent him to _ Barcelona, 
Spain, then to Paris, for his early 
training. Later he studied in 
Texas, Louisiana, Mexico. His has 
been a polyglot and cosmopolitan 
education. In 1880 he began his 
practice of surgery at New Or- 
leans. 

The _ particular 
which he_ received the 


*The late Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow 
(1850-1926) of Boston established the med- 
al eleven years ago in memory of his 
father, Dr. Henry Jacob Bigelow (1818-90), 
first to use ether as a regular pre-oper- 
ative procedure. This was in 1850. The 
Bigelow Medal has heretofore been given 
only to Dr. William James Mayo, in 1921, 
and to Dr. William Williams Keen of Phila- 
delphia, in 1922. 


triumph for 
Bigelow 
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Medal, was in the operative treat- - 


ment of aneurysms. These are pul- 
sating tumors which form on blood 
vessels. Often their throbbing ef- 
fect is visible, as on the forehead 
of a patient. Or, they may be 
deep-seated, even on the great ves- 
sels of the heart. Dr. Matas’s 








© Keystone 
Dr. RUDOLPH MATAS 

“Surgery is the only art... 
technique, to be duplicated by only 
the most skilled of surgeons, re- 
duces such tumors. 

One of the Brothers Mayo, 
surgeons, of Rochester, Minn., 
called him the “most learned sur- 
geon in the world.” Dr. Matas 
would probably regard his skill 
more effective than his learning. 
He told the Boston men: “Surgery 
is a fine name, and we can well 
be proud of it, for it is surgery 
that for centuries and centuries in 
the world’s history has been recog- 
nized as the only art which has 
given to the human hand the su- 
preme privilege of penetrating, ex- 
ploring and working in the in- 
terior of the body of man. And 
in this, the surgeon’s art trans- 
cends all others, even that art 
which has accomplished the marvel 
of transfiguring inert clay, marble 
and bronze into dreams of beauty 
and esthetic delight for the delec- 
tation of the imagination and the 
senses.” 

Regarding the moral problems of 
a surgeon he said: “We immedi- 
ately come face to face with situ- 
ations and _ circumstances which 
rarely subject the souls of men 
to more trying ordeals than those 
which assail the honest surgeon. 
Every day by his counsel, by a 
mere word, or even by a gesture, 
he may stand as an arbiter be- 
tween the life or death of one of 
his fellows... . Lives of infants, 
who are on the threshold of life 
and in whom are centred the hopes 
and happiness of their parents, of 
women, young women, especially, 
who appeal most touchingly to our 
sensibilities, our affections.” 

He is 66, and he said with no 
drop of his calm eyes: “What 
must be asked of the surgeon is 
not that he should be young, but 
that he must not be old, When 
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IN ONE MINUTE 


You can have what many men have 
taken a lifetime to get 





OU, like everyone else, want an 

estate. You like to think that your 
wife and children will always have 
enough to keep them comfortable. 

But when do you want to have 
that estate—now, or thirty years 
from now? And how are you going to 
get it? 

Some men spend a lifetime accu- 
mulating a fortune dollar by dollar. 
Otherscreateanestateof,say, $25,000 
and then make small deposits regu- 
larly in order to maintain it, know- 
ing all the time that if anything hap- 
pens to them from that moment on, 
they will be worth the full $25,000 
and not merely the small total of the 
deposits made. 


Doyou realize that, simply 
by signing an application for 
life insurance and making 


your first deposit, you can 
actually create a $25,000 es- 





Home Office: Hartford, Conn, 
“~ TO GET THESE 


HERE are just a few of the 
things you can do under the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you 
are 60 or 65. 

2 Reatty own your home, NAME, 

3 Senp your children to college. 

4 CREATE an estate. 

5 Make sure your income will go 
on even though you become totally 
disabled. las 

6 Leave an income for your family. 





Puoenix Mutvuat Lire Insurance Co. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your ew book, 
“How to Ger tue Tunes You Want.” 


BUSINESS ADDRESS. 


HOME ADDRESS. 


tate right then and there? Only a 
minute and the thing is done. 


And best of all, such an estate can 
be made payable in any of a great 
number of ways. One man has ar- 
ranged to have us pay his wife $4,000 
in cash upon his death, to take care 
of her immediate wants. Another 
$4,000 is to be reserved to put his 
son through college (meanwhile the 
interest on this money goes to his 
wife). And the remaining $17,000 
will come to her in the form of a regu- 
lar income of $100 a month. 


But if this man lives, then when 
he is 65, he can choose between re- 
ceiving $25,000 in cash or monthly 
checks of $200 as long as he is here 
to use them. 


Don’t you want to do this? 


Any Phoenix Mutual Counselor 
will be glad to explain how this plan 
can be fitted to your needs and earn- 
ing power. Send for the booklet, “How 
to Get the Things You Want.” Some 
of the subjects it covers are 
listed in the box below. 


Read the list. They are 


the things you want and 
the booklet tells how to get 
them. Send for it today. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 2852 
‘0 BAIL THIS. 


io rm ae nn eo on a on oe eee een eee == 


200 Elm Street, Hartford, Conu. 
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in London, England, by 
Burberrys invariably set 
the standard throughout 
the world for the correct 


attire of a gentleman. 





Their extreme light 
weight and great warmth 
set a further standard of 
comfort which none can 
approach. 


Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canada. 


For the name of your local dealer write to 


BURBERRYS, LTD. 
14 East 38th St. 
New York City | 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on_ diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency ”’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Heaith Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guice for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
suITE wce-578 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 


——e ANY BOOK | 
IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the 
postage. Standard authors, fine edi- 
tions, new books, all at biggest sav- 














ings. Be sure to send postcard for 

Clarkson’s catalog. 

FREE Write for our great book cat- 
4alog. This catalog is a short 

course in literature and is so used 

some of America’s leading universitics; 

800,000 lovers buy from it. Free ifyou write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Pircices 


BROKER 
1146 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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old age appears at the turning 
of the road, when the sacred fire 
begins to flicker, and the hand to 


tremble, and the eye to blur, it 
is then time that the surgeon 
should think of rest. Let him then 


do as ‘the tired wayfarer, after 
a long journey, resting by the way- 
side, look on and watch the passers- 
by who have followed him in the 
rugged, but wondrous road that 
he, himself, has trod.’ ” 


. . ° 
Historian 


No matter where Dr. William 
Henry Welch of Johns Hopkins 
goes he finds friends to greet him 
with that affectionate regard which 
able men yield to an able, modest 
confrére. It may be at New 
Haven, Manhattan, Strassburg, 
Leipzig, Breslau, Berlin, where he 
has studied; or at Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Cambridge, (Mass.), 
Cambridge (Eng.), Princeton, Chi- 
cago, Washington or elsewhere, 
where he has received honorary de- 
grees; in the U. S., England, Scot- 


land, Austria, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Italy, where he belongs 
to learned societies; or Japan, 














Jugoslavia, France, Austria, whose 
governments have given him dec- 
orations and honors. 

At 76, loaded with learning, he 
retains much of the liveliness of 
his body and mind and all the 
humanity of his wisdom. He is, as 
Dr. William Osler was at his 
death in 1919, the spokesman for 
modern medicine—the dean. 

Last week Johns Hopkins, where 
he directs the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, “promoted” him, 
The university had received $200,- 
000 from the General Education 
Board for a chair of medical his- 
tory, the first in the U. S. Few 
men are capable of this profes- 
sorship. The average doctor 
learns piecemeal and verbally the 
Aeschulapian tradition and is little 
tempted to write on the history of 
his profession, although such writ- 
ing should be comparatively easy. 
As Dr. Welch said last week; 
“There always has been but one 
goal in medicine, the prevention 
and cure of disease. _ That gives 
a unity to the history of medicine. 
It has a unity and_ continuity 
which, I think, few other subjects 
have.” 

Of the few men learned enough 
to fill this new chair at Johns 
Hopkins, the university chose, last 
week, Dr. Welch. 


Drunks 


In legal medicine it is occasion- 
ally necessary to know just how 
drunk, or nearly drunk, a person 
was at the moment of accident or 
crime. For comparison purposes, 
Dr. Villedent of Paris has collated 
a table from French and German 
research. Conclusions depend on 
the fact that alcohol quickly per- 
meates the human body and is 
carried by the blood. In the fol- 
lowing table figures are transcal- 
culated to U. S. measurements, for 
a 150-pound man: 





ALCOHOL* EFFECT 
i ere Practically sober 
7 oz. ... Inconsiderate 
14 oz. ... Exalted 
17 oz. ... Unfeeling 
BE Qihccircssvcnessenceneneinen Dead drunk (unconscious) 
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Under the Crabapple Tree 
Three hundred newspaper men 
and women sat in a curving, triple 
are of chairs facing the judge’s 
bench, the witness stand, the jury 
box, of a tiny courtroom in Somer- 
ville, N. J. The air was stuffy. 
An angular court crier (John Bunn 
by name) intoned in a creaky voice, 
“Hear ye....” The reporters’ 
pencils moved rapidly, their eyes 
searched the faces of the witnesses, 
the defendants, the lawyers. Occa- 
sionally a truck rumbled through 
the street outside. In here, a cer- 
tain Mrs. Frances Stevens Hall and 


*The old fashioned whiskey glass con- 
tained 2 oz., 8 to the pint. Good foreign 
brandy contains 50% absolute alcohol, good 
wine 10%, good beer 5%. To become dead 
drunk, according to these scientific calcu- 
lations, would require 1144 quarts of brandy, 


7% quarts of wine, 1% cases of beer. 
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If a f riendly service is worth recognizing 


N 


Send for the tiny TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free 


~ recognize 


THE WHAT, WHEN AND HOW 
OF REMEMBRANCES ... DON’T 
GUESS—ASK YOUR JEWELER 


M3: of the services rendered us are 
labors of love and friendship. 


They are above and beyond any sugges- 
tion of monetary reward... and too 
richly laden with sentiment to permit of 
any remembrance of fleeting worth. 

Each such service should be recognized 
with a gift that lasts—a gift as enduring as 
the sentiment it betokens. 

But how to express a gift impulse so as 
neither to overstep the bounds of good 
taste nor understate gratitude . . . that is 
the delicate problem of gift-giving. 

What shall be the type of gift from a bride- 


AME 


it fittingly 


groom to his best man . . . to his ushers 

. what gift form will best express to an 
intimate friend regret over an impending 
parting? These are but a few of the myriad 
delicate gift-questions. 

When you have a gift problem—don’t 
guess—go to an.expert for authoritative 
counsel. See your Jeweler. He is a past- 
master in the science of appropriate gift- 
selection. And his consultations are free. 

But, today, send the coupon below for 
the Tiny Treasure Book, a pocket brochure 
that treats of the What, When and How 
of remembrances. 


EFLGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


ADDRESS 





Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 71, Elgin, IN. 
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her brothers, the Messrs. Henry 
and “Willie” Stevens, were on trial 
for the murder of a clergyman and 
a choir singer. 


All the Real 
INSIDE NEWS 


of the 


Hall-Mills Murder 


Told by the newspaper responsible for 
the investigation resulting in this 
trial, the 


DAILY MIRROR 


So bleated a placard appearing 
broadcast through New York, Long 
Island, New Jersey. Other news- 
papers were not laggard. Sweet 
Dorothy Dix, writing for the New 
York Evening Post, and syndicated 
throughout the U. S., described 
Charlotte Mills, daughter of the 
dead singer, as “the quintessence 
of this hard-boiled age, when girls 
have no old-fashioned reverence 
for a mother’s purity, but, on the 
contrary, condone mother’s frailty 
and help her out in her little 
‘affairs.’ ” 

Damon Runyon, tired O. Henry 
of press syndicates, wrote about 
“this pleasant looking little court- 
house, all white and trim” and 
about the “Pig Woman.” Every- 
body focused on the Pig Woman, 
so-called because she once kept 

pigs. She was the star witness 
for the State. By name Jane Gib- 
son, she used to be a circus rider. 
She brought to court with her a 
small baby (called the “mystery 
child” because of its obscure pa- 
rentage). Erratic, obese, dishev- 
eled, suffering from a mortal 
organic disease, she said that she 
was driving her mule down a lane 
the night that Dr. Hall was killed. 
She heard shots in a field, saw 
flashes of light, hands groping, 
momentarily terrible faces. She 
saw a man pitch forward under a 
crabapple tree. 

That crabapple tree no longer 
stands. As testimony to the 
public morbidity which the mur- 
der, the various hearings, the long 
investigations have excited through- 
out the U. S., souvenir hunters 
long since rooted it up, tore it 
apart, carried it away. The 
bodies of Dr. Hall and Mrs. Mills, 
his mistress, were found side by 
side under the crabapple tree. A 
bullet had _ killed the amorous 
Episcopalian. The woman’s throat 
was cut and there were three bul- 
lets in her head. 

In Somerville, dynamic Alexan- 
der Simpson, special prosecutor, 
with a high decisive voice and little 
hands, made his opening address. 
While he spoke, a giant telegraph 
switchboard with 120 “positions” 
distributed his words to various 
newspapers; more telegraph wires 
than have been used for any news 
event* except the Tunney-Dempsey 





*Not excepting that last great descent 
of big-town journalism upon small-town 
litigation, the Dayton (Tenn.) “Monkey 
Trial” of 1925. 


TIME 


fight, crackled into action. The 


front page of the New York Mir- 
ror was covered with a picture of 
Mr. Mills kneeling in sad prayerful 
pose beside the open grave of his 





EDITOR PAYNE 
He bleated and stampeded 


wife. The New York Times wrote 
about the trial as spaciously as if 
it were a polar exploration. 

The curiosity existed because of 
the individuality of the various, 
accused people. Mrs. Hall, a thick, 
proud, aging, enigmatic woman 
whose money made possible her 
murdered husband’s churchly and 
social eminence; Willie Stevens, 
her grinning, giggling brother, 
who, older than she, looks upon 
her as a mother, wears heavy spec- 
tacles and a prodigious growth of 
mustache and hair, loves fire- 
engines and faced the accusation 
that he cut the throat of Mrs, 
Mills; Henry Stevens, another 
brother, tight-mouthed, an expert 
marksman, said to have fired the 
fatal shots. The curiosity existed 
also because of the ghastly dis- 
position of the bodies, in the dis- 
mal field, under the spectre tree. 
Curiosity was awake because of 
the time that had elapsed since 
the murder—four years. Finally, 
curiosity was awake because the 
newspapers had been stampeded by 
a grimy little sheetlet bleating, 
“Awake, awake!” 

And how did this stampede oc- 
cur? That story begins with a 
man, a “Tabloid Ringmaster.” 

Young like the sheetlets that 
he has built, Philip A. Payne is a 
managing editor at 32. Soon after 
the War, by working on Mr. 
Hearst’s Chicago Herald-Examiner 
and New York American, he found 
what “news” the gum-chewers of 
his country will swallow. Then, 
the New York Daily News, first of 
the tabloids, was started by ‘the 
two rich, hard-boiled publishers of 
the Chicago Tribune, Joseph Medill 
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Patterson, Robert R. McCormick. 
Mr. Payne, an earnest, bespectacled 
Puck, was invited to become an 
assistant editor. He rose to fame 
as the Daily News leaped upward 
to the highest circulation in the 
U. S. Last year, Publisher Hearst, 
who had grabbed Arthur Brisbane 
from the World 30 years ago, lured 
Philip Payne to the Daily Mirror. 


Many a circulation war did these 
snarling sheetlets wage. The Mir- 
ror once decided to help the Gov- 
ernment popularize the $2 bill by 
printing the numbers of such bills 
and giving away $100 daily to 
whoever found them in circulation. 
Incidentally, chicle-masticators be- 
gan to buy the Mirror to find lucky 
numbers. The News replied with 
the same stunt for $1 bills. 
Whereupon the Mirror bleated: 

“We are TIRED of being imitated 
by the Daily News and are willing 
to pay $10,000 to any intellectual 
giant that will tell us how we can 
SHAME them, DISCOURAGE them, 
CAJOLE them, Coax them, PkrEr- 
SUADE them, or SCARE them into 
stopping their infernal chameleon- 
like | ,imitations of the Daily Mir- 
ror.’ 

iets the Daily Mirror was 
born, before Philip. Payne became 
its managing editor, there was the 
double murder beneath the crab- 
apple tree. The first investigation 
ended without indictments; the 
case was hushed up.... 

Last December Editor Payne 
suddenly decided that New Bruns- 
wick had not bared its bosom of 
all it knew. From the, Mirror 
staff he despatched confidential in- 
vestigators. Able Reporter Her- 
bert M. Mayer became “sick” and 
left the office to direct the activity 
from an uptown Manhattan hotel. 
A county detective, George Totten, 
was engaged to aid him. 

By June they had crammed four 
drawers of a steel filing cabinet 
with evidence and were ready to 
“break” the story. Editor Payne 
took his material before Governor 
Hafry A. Moore of New Jersey, 
who promised to follow up with a 
state investigation. 

On July 16, Editor Payne 
cracked his whip and the Mirror 
started galloping. A_ full-page 
wash drawing showed the _ bodies 
of the Rev. Hall and Mrs. Mills 
as they. were found beneath the 
crabapple _ tree. The headline 
bleated : “HALL-MILLS MUR- 
DER MYSTERY BARED.” The 
story insinuated that Widow Hall 
and her deficient brother “Willie” 
would be the storm centre of the 
new investigation. 

That able trade journal, Editor 
& Publisher, has told of the crafty 
Mirror’s strategy: 

“The Mirror itself, purposely, 
Payne said, let the story die down 
a little on July 27 and 28. In the 
masthead of the paper this ques- 
tion was published: ‘Can Members 
of a Wealthy Family in New 
Jersey Commit a Crime and Get 
Away with it?’ 

“Mayer told Editor & Publisher 
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[ontinental Motors 


THE POWER OF 
A HUNDRED INDUSTRIES 


The power demands of industry are 
unceasing. Every second of every 
day power is needed in some line 
to carry on the world’s work. 


In hundreds of industries Continen- 
tal motors are furnishing dependa- 
ble power for a countless number of 
diversified uses. They are serving in 
an unusual way the power needs 
for industrial development. Among 
these Continental motors are used 
for mining, lumbering, road and 
bridge building,steel mills, railroads, 
agriculture and marine! 


Back of each industrial success are 
three outstanding factors—men, 
money and methods. The ability of 
the workmen must be fused with 
ample resources and proper meth- 
ods. Continental has coordinated 
these three essentials to an unusual 
degree and the result is reflected in 
its product. 


A manufacturing record showing 
a factory output of more than 
2,750,000 motors for automotive 
and industrial power needs has 
placed Continental at the top as a 
manufacturer of motors. It has re- 
sulted in a position of supremacy, 
which 26 years of continued expe- 
rience and an outstanding quality 
product have made possible. 

Those resources which embody the 
highest skilled man power, ideal 
machinery equipment and high skill 
in precision processes give Conti- 
nental advantages which have made 
it an outstanding success in the 
motor manufacturing field. 

Today the proven performance of 
all Continental motors has resulted 
in a position where the Red Seal 
Mark is the synonym of experience 
and quality in motor manufacture 
and the user’s guarantee of depend- 
able, economical service. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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it was figured that opposition 
papers would spot this and would 
surmise the Mirror was getting 
ready to abandon the sensational 
story. Reporters in New Jersey 
for the Mirror informed those in 
charge in New York that other 
papers began to withdraw their 
men when they noticed the Mirror 
was asking this question. The 
question seemed to demand an 
affirmative answer. 

“As a matter of fact, state de- 
tectives had been in the Mirror’s 
office during these two days exam- 
ining the evidence the tabloid men 
had compiled. ‘Well, there’s noth- 
ing left to do but arrest Mrs. Hall,’ 
they announced after they had 
completed their inspection. ‘We'll 
arrest her tomorrow night.’ ” 

Editor Payne had_ everything 
ready in the Mirror office for a 
story of the arrest of Mrs. Hall. 
He went to New Brunswick on 
July 28, accompanied Captain 
Lamb of the State troopers, who 
arrested Mrs. Hall and hurried her 
away to Somerville, N. J. Back 
in Manhattan newsstands groaned 
under the weight of thousands of 
Daily Mirrors, big with complete 
arrest news. Other city and tele- 








graph editors bit their respective 
tongues, frantically bellowed for 
confirmation. ... 

From that day to this, the Hall- 
Mills murder has been bellowed in 
the front page headlines of the 
press, from the immaculate New 
York Times down to Bernarr 
Macfadden’s porno-Graphic. 

Because gum-chewers smack their 
lips loudly over this kind of thing, 
literate people are confronted by 
prodigious bales of newsprint upon 
the sexual and mental aberrations 
of some commonplace people. In 
the office of the Daily Mirror, an 
earnest, bespectacled Puck dreams 
of other crusades. 

Developments. In September 
the indictments against Mrs. Hall 
and her brothers were obtained. 
Last week the trial raged, a climax 
coming when the state showed that 
a leader of the 1922 investigations 
had accepted a $2,500 bribe to 
leave New Jersey. . . . And then 
there was always the Pig Woman 

. she collapsed on the witness 
stand . . . Prosecutor Simpson 
snatched her away from her physi- 
cians, took her to another hospital 
under guard of his own men... 
Reporters, heart-throb specialists 
scribbled; so did Dorothy Dix... 
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On the 


Courts at Cannes 


Do you contemplate a visit to the 
French Riviera, that sunny strip on the 
Mediterranean which is a winter play- 
ground for many of the world’s most 
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interesting and influential people? 


If you would have this visit, or tour to any 
part of the world planned with more than casual 
consideration for your pleasure and comfort, 
and withal for economy, consult the Foreign 
Travel Department of THE DRAKE and THE 
BLACKSTONE Hotels, Chicago. The service 
is individual and all-inclusive. For full informa- 


tion, address “Foreign Travel” 


Che DRAKE 


CHICAGO 


THE DRAKE and THE BLACKSTONE are represented 
in Paris, at 11 Rue de CaStiglione, by C. C. Drake et Cie 
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MILESTONES 





Engaged. Charlotte Delight Van- 
derlip, daughter of Frank Arthur 
Vanderlip, onetime (1909-19) Pres- 
ident of the National City Bank, 
Manhattan; to one Norton Con- 
way of Manhattan. 


Engaged. Prince Max von Hohen- 
berg, son of Serbian Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand (whose murder 
was the immediate cause of the 
World War); to Countess Elizabeth 
Van Waldburg-Wolfegg. 


Engagement Broken. Mary Lan- 
don Baker, Chicago heiress; with 
Bojidar Pouritch, onetime Jugo- 
slav consul in Chicago (TIME, Nov. 
1). Reported reason: M. Pouritch 
is not of noble blood. 


Married. Lucille Quarry, of the 
editorial staff of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, to Dr. William M. 
Mann, superintendent of the Na- 
tional Zoological Park, Washing- 
ton, who returned last fortnight 
from Africa with 1,700 live wild 
animals (TIME, Nov. 8). 


Married. Barbara Sands, grand- 
daughter of Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt; to Lieut. George Raymond 
Burgess, U. S. A.; secretly, in Bal- 
timore. The bride gave her name 
as Ann B. 


Married. Hilles Morris, daughter 
of Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish Morris Jr., 
to Louis Gordon Hamersley, sports- 
man; in Manhattan. 


Married. Maude Emery Smith, 
58, widow of Alfred Holland Smith, 
onetime section foreman, onetime 
President of the New York Cen- 
tral lines; to one Harold F. Le 
Baron, 387, interior decorator. 


Married. Edgar Lee Masters, 57, 
author of Spoon River Anthology 
and more recently of prose; to 
Ellen F. Coyne, 27, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; in Manhattan. It was the 
groom’s second marriage, his first 
wife, Helen Jenkins Masters, of 
a. having divorced him in 
923. 


Married. Ethel Pryke, “Lady 
Mayoress of London,” daughter of 
Lord Mayor Sir William Pryke, to 
one Cyril Turner, lawyer; in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, by Dean Inge. 
Owing to the illness of her father, 
the bride could not ride in his 
ceremonial coach, which must only 
be used when the Lord Mayor is 
passenger. She traveled, however, 
in an excellent black coach, em- 
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bossed with the city’s coat of arms. 
She was accompanied by aldermen, 
coachmen, constables and the City 
Remembrancer, who were dressed 
in wigs and full ancient panoply. 


Married. Robert Wales Emmons 
III, employe of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., son of famed yachtsman Ro- 
bert Wales Emmons II, to Fran- 
ces Stephenson Weld; in Boston. 


Died. Jason Franklin Chase, 54, 
internationally famed Cerberus of 
public morals, 19 years Secretary 
of the New England Watch and 
Ward Society; in West Roxbury, 
Mass., of pneumonia and_ shock. 
His field of supervision included 
narcotics, prostitution, gambling, 
literature. His status was both 
private and official. Member of the 
Massachusetts Committee on Sex 
Publications, he was four times 
appointed by President Wilson dele- 
gate to the International Purity 
Federation. 


Died. James Keteltas Hackett, 
57, actor; in Paris, of heart disease, 
the day before he was to have 
appeared in Macbeth before the 
King and Queen of England. 


Died. Roscoe Brunner, until re- 
cently Chairman of the great chem- 
ical firm of Brunner Mond & Co.; 
at Green Cottage, Roehampton, 
Eng., country house of his son-in- 
law Prince Ferdinand of Liechten- 
tein; after murdering his own wife 
and then shooting himself. Alleged- 
ly the cause of this murder-suicide 
was ill health aggravated by busi- 
ness worries (see p. 34). 


Died. William E. Fothergill, 61, 
famed gynecologist; in Manchester, 
Erig., suddenly. Addressing ban- 
queters, he remarked just before he 
died: “I have enjoyed tonight’ one 
“ the best dinners I can remem- 
er,” 


Died. Frederick Waeir Stevens, 
61, lawyer, financier, (onetime 
counsel for J. P. Morgan & Co.); 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Died. Edward Cummings, 65, 
ministerial associate of Edward 
Everett Hale (author of The Man 
Without a Country), and father of 
E. E. Cummings, modernist poet;* 
instantaneously, at Ossipee, N. H., 
when struck by a train, in blind- 
Ing snow. <A year or so ago, 
three brothers named Manning, 
prominent residents of Manchester, 
N. H., were instantly killed when 





*Poet Cummings believes that subtle 
Psychological effects are derived from an 
odd appeal to the eye. These are the first 
two divisions (he would not call them 
stanzas) of his representative poem Maison: 


my love is building a building 
around you, a frail slippery 
house, a strong fragile house 
(beginning at the singular beginning 


of your smile) a skilful uncouth 

prison, a precise clumsy 

prison (building thatandthis into Thus, 

Around the reckless magic of your 
mouth) 


(Continued on p. 35) 





































































































CThis Christmas ~ Start 
an Add-a-hear2 necklace for her 


UGENUINE ORIENTAL PEARLS ) 

ICTURE your little girl’s delight this 

Christmas—when you present her with 
a small strand of beautiful genuine pearls. 
Then look farther ahead and see her in young 
womanhood—the proud possessor of a mag- 
nificent pearl necklace. This is the Add-a-Pearl 
idea. Each year, on gift occasions, you or 
others, add new pearls to the string. It grows 
more precious with time. Make your little 


gitl happy—at Christmas. 


Correspondence 
invited from 
Dealers only 


Ask your 
Jeweler 


Buy additional pearls for your Add-a-Pearl 
necklace on this card. It guarantees perfection 


THE ADD-A-PEARL CO. 
108 North State Street, Chicago 
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Study theese three 
stacks of Money 


They show what you 1 
can do in 20 years 4 
with $50 a month at 2 0 


ERE yousee theresult of com- 
H pound interest — of money 

multiplied by time. Here is 
an investment of $50 a month, at 
6%%, with the interest reinvested at 
the same rate. In 20 years the total 
of interest earned exceeds the total of 
principal invested. The total accumu- 
lation of $24,400.50, at 614%, will 
produce a monthly income of more 
than 2% times the original monthly 
investment. 


To carry out such an investment plan suc- 
cessfully, you must, first of all, invest safely. 
Only when safety of principal and prompt 
payment of interest are assured can there be 
regular and definite progress through accumu- 
lation of income. 





No Loss to Any Investor 
in 53 Years 





Smith Bonds combine the liberal interest rate 
of 6%4% with safeguards that have resulted in 
our record of vo Joss to any investor in 53 years. 
They are strongly secured by first mortgages 
on modern, income-producing city property, 
and monthly sinking fund payments constantly 
increase your margin of safety. 


Denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, and 
Investment Savings Plan payments of $10, 
$20, $30, $40, $50 or more a month, place 
Smith Bonds within the reach of almost every- 
one. Regular monthly payments earn the full 
rate of bond interest. 


Send your name and address on the form be- 
low for our booklet, “Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety,” which shows you why inves- 
tors in 48 States and in 33 countries and terri- 
tories abroad have put their money into Smith 
Bonds. We will also send you our other book- 
let, “How to Build an Independent Income,” 
which describes our Investment Savings Plan 
and shows the results you can accomplish by 
investing systematically at 614%. 


Ghe FH. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 187 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS 


Notes 


British Chemical Trust. Practi- 
cally all British industrial chemical 
concerns went under centralized 
control last week upon the forma- 
tion of the Imperial Chemical In- 











N. E. A. 
SiR ALFRED Moritz MOND 
Liberal turncoat, chemical titan 


dustries, a half billion dollar con- 
cern. The principal components are 
the Brunner Mond Co. (heavy chem- 
icals), British Dyestuffs Corp., No- 
bel industries (explosives), and 
United Alkali Co., each of which 
already predominates. over its 
branch of the trade. Earnings of 
the combine will approximate $20,- 
000,000 yearly, according to Sir 
Alfred Moritz Mond, chairman. One 
of his associates, as director, is 
Rufus Daniel Isaacs, Marquis of 
Reading, onetime Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor General of India.* 


German Shipping. No matter 
what may be the agreement of 
German navigation companies 
against foreign competition, there 
still remains lively rivalry among 
them for supremacy in German 
trade. Thus a fortnight ago the 
Hamburg-American Line refinanced 
itself as a $31,000,000 concern and 
absorbed the German-Australian 
and Kosmos (to South America) 
lines. Last spring it bought back 
three ships once sold to Averell 
Harriman (TIME, March 15). Its 
total tonnage is now 879,000. Last 
week North German Lloyd, ap- 
parently somnolescent since the 





*Until last February Sir Alfred Mond was, 
politically, a Liberal leader in association 
with Mr. Lloyd George and the Earl of 
Asquith and Oxford (Time, Feb. 1). Now 
he considers himself a Conservative, like his 
relative-in-law, the Marquis of Reading, 
whose heir (Gerald Rufus Isaacs, Viscount 
Erleigh) married Sir Alfred Mond’s daugh- 
ter (Eva Violet). Together with the 
Rothschilds, Montagus, and Sassoons, theirs 
are the most prominent of many potent 
Jewish families in England. 





War, increased its capitalization 
from $8,000,000 to its pre-War to- 
tal of $30,000,000. Its present 
ships total 613,000 tons, which will 
be increased by new constructions 
or purchase of smaller lines, such 
as the Hansa Steamship Co. 


Faith. Five years ago, the Ar- 
gentine State Railways were in 
parlous need of locomotives and 
even of operating funds. But 
financing at terms at all reason- 
able was difficult. President Sam- 
uel Matthews Vauclain of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, perspicacious 
with his 70 years of activity, 
learned of this situation and chipped 
down $7,107,850 worth of engines 
and $1,500,000 in cash, taking in 
return notes which the Argentine 
Congress did not confirm. And for 
five years financiers have on oc- 
casion twitted Mr. Vauclain about 
those notes. Last week those notes 
were paid, with interest, promptly 
on the day of maturity.* 


Serv-el, Electrolux. Forehanded, 
President H. B. Seaber of the 
Serv-el Corporation (electric re- 
frigerators) last week took quick 
advantage of the publicity which 
the American Gas Association gave 
to the production of cold by means 
of gas heat (TIME, Oct. 25). His 
company is making 200 gas-cold 
machines, named “Electrolux” for 
immediate sale to gas companies. 
By January it will be making 100 
daily for public sale; is already 
advertising. 


Radio. The Federal Telegraph 
Co. of California (formed in 1911) 
and the Brandes Products Corp. of 
the U. S., Canada and England 
(formed in 1908) merged as Fed- 
eral-Brandes Inc., $10,000,000 
concern. California Capitalist 
Rudolph Spreckels is chairman, EIl- 
lery W. Stone, president. They 
will continue to make radio equip- 
mént. 


Pearl Maker. At the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition there is 2 
$350,000 “pearl pagoda,” put up to 
advertise the artificially cultivated 
pearls of Kokichi Mikimoto, 68, 
multimillionaire. He employs hun- 
dreds of men to insert a tiny par- 
ticle of foreign matter within the 
shells of individual pearl oysters. 
Such a foreign body irritates the 
oyster to cover the particle with 
pearl material, a process that 
somewhat resembles the formation 
of a felon around a sliver in a 
finger. Kokichi Mikimoto employs 
500 Japanese girls and many 2&8 
man to go diving for the pearl 
oysters, hazardous occupation. Last 
week he debarked at San Fran- 
cisco, on his way to inspect his 
Exposition show; remarked: “Na- 
turally, I do not want to lower 
prices, but I have one aim—a pearl 
of my own for every woman in the 





*He has frequently financed straitened 
foreign railroads in the purchase of his 
locomotives. 
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(He already has produced 


world.” 
one-eighth of the world’s supply of 
cultured pearls.) * 


Hosiery. Stock control of Onyx 
Hosiery, Inc., was bought last week 
by James Hammond of Hayden, 
Stone & Co., Manhattan investment 
house. He is a director and treas- 
urer of the Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co. and therefore his purchase, 
considered with the present re- 
financing of both concerns, is taken 
to indicate a merger.} 


Rickenbacker. Edward Vernon 
(“Eddie”) Rickenbacker, War avi- 
ator, motor maker, might have said 
last week: “Before the War I was 
a champion auto-racer. During the 
War I- was credited with 25 air 
victories, won the Distinguished 
Service Cross with nine palms, the 
Croix de Guerre with four palms 
and a Legion of Honor member- 
ship. After the War I capitalized 
my fame by organizing the Rick- 
enbacker. Motor Co. in Detroit. 
My concern has just been forced 
into ‘friendly’ receivership to con- 
serve assets for creditors.. We 
have orders for 900 cars on hand 
and sufficient inventory to insure 
favorable results from this recei- 
vership.” 


MILESTONES 


(Continued from p. 33) 


struck by Henry Ford’s special 
train, not far from Ossipee, N. H., 
in blinding snow. 


Died. Annie Oakley, (“Little 
Sureshot”), 66, famed  marks- 
=.) at Greenville, Ohio (see 
p. " 


Died. Arthur Wallace Dunn, 67, 
veteran newspaper correspondent, 
organizer of National Press Club; 
in Washington, of complications 
following a mastoid operation. 


Died. William Smith, 125, oldest 
man in the British Empire, perhaps 
in the world; at Bromara, County 
Down, Ireland. 


Born. To Jennie and Jack, New 
York zoo giraffes; a male offspring, 
Shorty, five feet, nine inches, 





*Few U. S. citizens realize that fresh 
water pearls are often found in the mussels 
of the Black and White rivers of limestony 
Arkansas. Occasionally the mucket (Lamp- 
silus) dredgers get a pearl worth several 
hundred dollars. 


tHosiery companies have been making 
women’s stockings 25 to 2914 inches long 
with no standard to guide them. Last 
week the U. S. Bureau of Standards, after 
measurement of i4,400 pairs, decided the 
standard length should be 2714 inches from 
heel to top. On a girl 5 ft. 6 in. tall and 
weighing 130 Ib., the hose will come eight 
inches above the knees. Stockings of this 
length can be held by clasp or band garters, 
or be rolled. Children’s stockings will range 
from 15 to 26.5 inches. Men’s socks will 
be 14 and 14%, inches long. 


THEATRE 





New Plays 


The Master Builder. Eva Le 


Gallienne scored a success in this 
Ibsen play last year. 
of churches, turned bitter against 
God, concentrates thereafter upon 
homes for human beings. 
the love of a young woman who has 
sought him out in his childless 


A builder 


Fired by 


house, he builds one of these 
homes with high towers reaching 
up to the clouds. The master 


builder even climbs to the top 
of his own creation, unfurls the 
flag at its summit, vindicates his 
courage before detractors 


below, 


before God above, before the wom- 


“Stay a minute more— 


an he loves. His audacity spells 
his downfall. Miss Le Gallienne 
is also audacious. She produces an 
Ibsen play without a stage director. 


Autumn Fire, an Irish play and a 
fine one, is built around the char- 
acter of a hale, old country gentle- 
man, boldest horseman, keenest 
hunter, most ardent lover in the 
county. A too. spirited mare 
breaks the stalwart frame. His 
own son, his own young bride 
break the vigorous spirit. These 
two move with Nature. They love, 
while the old dictator groans on his 
death bed, stubbornly believing him- 
self invincible against the en- 
croachments of time. The iron is 
driven, at last, into his soul. Brok- 
en in body, robbed of his faith 
in his own supremacy, he falls, like 
an oak that tried to withstand the 


This Acme man can help us” 


HE President and Treasurer had 

been discussing the difficulty of 

obtaining quick information, and 
ways and means of improving their 
record systems, when the Acme man 
was announced. The President had 
discussed record systems with him be- 
fore and knew the Acme man could 
help them. 


Many an executive feels that way. 
For every Acme man has earned his 
reputation; he’s agraduate Doctor of 
Records. He knows record forms, 
record systems, record equipment, 
from the Alpha of “‘visibility” to the 
Omega of “automatic upkeep.” 


You can bank on it that he knows 
his stuff! And behind him is the 


wer ro 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY T-11-26 | 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 
Gentlemen: 

You may send me a copy of your book of record facts. 
ROLE ae Le OE DL ! 
(eR een See eee ee nd ee 

1 


RECORDS | 


world’s oldest and largest exclusive 
manufacturer of visible record equip- 
mentreadyto design your record forms 
to meet your individual needs. 

One of these days you’re going to 
wonder what is responsible for a sud- 
dén sales slump; why your inventoryis 
in a mess; why you’re missing dis- 
counts; unaccountably shy some parts 
for production—and your records 
won’t tell you why! 

Those things happen. But theycan’t 
happen if you take advantage of the 
Acme man and. use his record-expe- 
rience to make your own records 
trouble-proof. 

Send in the coupon. There is no 
obligation. Representatives in princi- 
pal cities. Consult phone book. 


. ) a STATE........... 
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spring floods long after its sap 
had dried up. Playwright Murray 
has created a character, brilliantly 
interpreted by Una O’Connor; a 
wizened Cassandra, whose unheeded 
prophecies point, from the begin- 
ning, to the Nemesis. 


Saturday Night. Benavente’s 
drama of a courtesan who ruled 
an empire, held it less dear than 
her daughter, was accorded the 
honor of opening the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre season. A more tense, 
colorful play could hardly have been 
selected. Wisely, Eva Le Gallienne 
guards against arousing suspicion 
that her theatre is “arty.” Though 
the five tableaux call for much 
changing about of scenery, few in 
the audience left their seats after 
the curtains, because Miss Le Gal- 
lienne had _ provided a_ Russian 
Gypsy orchestra that can strum 
ten minutes into nothing at all. 


Loose Ends. Dion Titheradge, 
author of those beguiling Charlot 
Revue skits, appears in his own 
play, a murderer. A good, reformed 
murderer, down in the world after 
15 years’ incarceration, yet at- 
tractive enough to win the heart of 
London’s dazzling actress, Nina 
Grant (Violet Heming). After the 
wedding, the London equivalent of 
the tabloid (and there is such a 
thing), publishes his criminal rec- 
ord. But Nina reveals a_ great 
heart, in spite of a petty social cir- 
cle. The play discovers an ap- 
pealing sincerity that stands on 
the brink of bleary sentimentality, 
leans over the edge to peek, but not 
to topple, into the lava below. 


Gentle Grafters. An attractive 
damsel, under personal supervision 
of a wicked old baggage, would ex- 
ploit the modern business man, re- 
main a nice girl withal. Artfully, 
she barters little tokens of self- 
respect for ten dollar bills, dinners, 
gowns, invitations to the country. 
As it must, under even the most 
liberal credit system, there comes a 
day of reckoning. The poor girl 
has but one asset. She surrenders 
her virtuous distinction. A _ little 
moth, a little flame, a little singe— 
it is nothing to bring a lump to the 
throat. Katharine Alexander makes 
it more interesting than it deserves. 


The Play’s The Thing. Sandor 
Turai (Holbrook Blinn), like Play- 
wright Ferenc Molnar himself, is 
an urbane gentleman, an excellent 
dramatist. Therefore, he handles a 
scandal as he would a theatrical sit- 
uation; and in doing so, affords the 
audience a play within a play, an 
agreeable course in dramatic con- 
struction, a joyous evening in the 
theatre. 

Dramatist Turai and Collaborator 
Mansky have taken under their 
aging wings young Albert Adam 











(Edward Crandall), composer, in 
love with Prima Donna Ilona Szabo 
(Catherine Dale Owen). At a 
houseparty, the three gentlemen ar- 
rive unannounced, are ushered into 
the room adjacent to the beloved 
prima donna’s. Through the thin 
wall pierce unfortunate snatches of 





FERENC MOLNAR 


“Soft, round, velvety 
table” 


+e © Tespec- 


conversation—“One little kiss,” “All 
right, you may kiss me,” “How soft, 
round, velvety,” “Well, you don’t 
have to bite.” The voice of the fair 
Ilona! The voice of Actor Al- 
mady! Young Albert is_heart- 
broken, will tear up the music 
inspired by Ilona, will never com- 
pose again. 

Sandor Turai, mellow _ cynic, 
would rather his dear Albert re- 
tain a beautiful illusion than know 
the bitter truth. So he writes a 
play during the night, works the 
scandalous conversation into the 
dialogue, makes the two culprits 
act it before the houseparty guests, 
thus makes the naughty prima don- 
na partner to a virtuous rehearsal 
in her chamber the night before. 
It was rather difficult to find some- 
thing “ ‘soft, round, velvety,’—and 
respectable.” But Playwright Mol- 
nar is nothing if not ingenious. He 
has even given Johann Dwornits- 
chek, footman, a personality. Ralph 
Nairn plays the part. The entire 
cast, headed by Holbrook Blinn, 
ably supports the playwright in 
offering a rare, charming, skilful 
entertainment, one that wise play- 
goers will not overlook. 





Seed of the Brute. A few weeks 
ago, Mayor Walker warned the 
New York theatres that shows of- 
fensive to a neat sense of decency 
would not be tolerated. Then and 
therefore, the Little Theatre lifted 
its curtain with a sense of superior- 
ity, a trace of hauteur, Was not 








the Little Theatre home of 2 Girls 
Wanted, the season’s unassailably 
100% pure play? Now 2 Girls 
Wanted has moved into the new 
John Golden Theatre. Fate has 
directed to the Little Theatre Seed 
Of The Brute. This is another one 
of those things that dive, face first, 
into the barnyard muck, to seek 
out reality. Calvin Roberts, pro- 
fuse breeder, lives to see his off- 
spring, legitimate and illegitimate, 
turn from him to more noble affilia- 
tions. The forceful old brute is 
left destitute, just when he needs 
most the companionship of a son. 
So much is true emotion. Hilda 
Vaughn and Robert Ames bring out 
all the play’s possibilities. But the 
struggle for sensationalism churns 
up too much mud. 


Caponsacchi is a theatrical ver- 
sion by Arthur Goodrich and Rose 
Palmer of The Ring and The Book. 
After the Browning manner, it 
plunges right into the crisis at the 
very prologue, then develops the 
play in retrospect, concludes with 
an epiloyue that picks up the 
thread of the prologue at the 
precise point where the first act 
broke it off. It is not detractint 
from the merits of the playwrights 
to say that Browning’s poetry, in- 
geniously worked into the dialogue, 
brings the play into focus on a 
high level that it could never have 
attained by virtue of its crafts- 
manship and story outline wulune. 
For they have made Caponsacchi a 
good, old-fashioned play—with pro- 
tagonists pure white, antagonists 
pitch black, with only one or two 
intermediately tinted characters, 
and those relegated to comic relief 
roles. The titular hero, a_ virile 
priest, loves a maid bound to a 
Sadistic, villainous husband, Guido 
Franceschini. The tragic issue cen- 
tres in Caponsacchi’s effort to save 
the girl from her bestial oppressor, 
at’ the same time convince the 
judges that their love was on that 
high, holy, spiritual plane to which 
the imagination of a cynical world 
is prone to ascribe the smell of clay. 
In the end comes the typical Rober! 
Browning touch—death on _ earth 
dispensed by the villain; justifica- 
tion of the spirit that aspired to 
Heaven, dispensed by Pope Inno- 
cent XII, great-souled arbiter who 
heard the trial, hidden in_ the 
court-room’s curtained alcove. 

From saint to rollicking blade is 
a glide that Walter Hampden can 
execute with grace. This play 
affords an opportunity. Opposite 
him is Edith Barrett as the spir- 
ituelle Pompilia. Some day, per- 
haps, the world at large will take 
Miss Barrett to its heart, for she 
is an artist, lovely, talented, under- 
standing. If high honors are to 
go anywhere, they belong on the 
black brow of Ernest Rowan. He 
has long been the fidus Achates of 
the Hampden Company. As Fran- 
ceschini, he proves himself the most 
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NewPettijohn’s 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


HE New Pettijohn’s is the whole 
wheat —the finest hard Montana 
wheat, milled by an exclusive process. 
It has all the natural bran of the 
wheat—a safe and efficient laxative. 
It has the health-giving vitamins of 
the wheat | 









The New Pettijohn’s is a deliciously 
palatable whole wheat food. 


It contains all the Vitamins, Energy Con- 
tent and Mineral Salts of the Wheat Berry 
and all the Natural Bran. 

With milk it forms one of the best balanced 
food combinations known to dietitians. It 
cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 


And the valuable mineral salts, 
protein and energy. 

The New Pettijohn’s is delicious 
a nourishing, stimulating food that all 
the family will enjoy. 

It cooks in 3 to 5 minutes—ready 
for the table—hot and appetizing, 

Try it tomorrow. 
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Either at Breakfast or Supper Growing Children Need \ 





By request 


“I didn’t know the University of 
Chicago Press published so many 
books that the general reader would 
like. I don’t want to wait for your 
announcements to appear in TIME 
week by week so please send me your 
complete descriptive catalogue.” 

Would you, too, like a copy? 
We'll send you our new one at once 
if you will give us your name and 
address. 


Please 
let me 
have one 
too 


Send this in to 


THE UNIVERSIT Y OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago, Illinois 


5888 Ellis Avenue 


SPRINGS 


[N all America, there is no 

other — like this—where 
the Radiv-active mineral 
springs and the natural Nau- 
heim brine baths offer all the 
advantages of European Spas. 


An estate of a thousand 
pine-fragrant acres. A setting 
of matchless scenic loveliness 
in the heart of the Finger Lakes 
country. A justly famous cui- 
sine, with private Dairy and 
Poultry farms. A daily concert 
program. Visit ‘The American 
Nauheim” this fall—and take 
off ten years! 

v v 


The Baths and other treatments ave especially 
suitable for heart, circulatory, kidney, nu- 
tritional and nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
gout, and obesity. Complete medical and 
hydrotherapeutic facilities, and modern aids 
to diagnosis. Write for illustrated booklets 
and special winter rates: 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
WATKINS GLEN - NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 


outrageously vicious, hateful wretch 
that ever wrenched fair maid from 
her lover’s arms. 


List 
Theatregoers will find the follow- 

ing selections worthy of first con- 

sideration. 
DRAMA 

American Tragedy—Dramatic version of 
Theodore Dreiser’s tragedy about a boy 
tossed to the electric chair by U. S. 
civilization. 

Autumn Fire—Reviewed this week. 

Broadway—The tinseled outside of life on 
the inside of a night club. Brilliantly 
theatrical. 

Caponsacchi—Reviewed this week. 

‘Captive—A soul bound to a nature damned 
by man. 

Civic Repertory—Great plays at popular 
prices; by Eva Le Gallienne’s company. 
Daisy Mayme—George Kelly’s particulariza- 
tions about the run of folk in a small 

town. 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes—Anita Loos’s 
traveling siren on a business trip. 

Juarez and Maximilian—Downfall of an 
idealist; employing the incident of Maxi- 
milian von Habsburg, Emperor of Mexi- 
co. For those who take their theatre 
thoughtfully. 

Meller, Raquel—Distracting diseuse. 

On Approval—Mapyfairish sophisitication, 
for the amusement, especially, of people 
_ are gracefully, politely, bored with 
ife. 


Wings—Horse-cabbie into  taxi- 


ENTERTAINMENTS WITH MUuSsICc 


Americana, Tolanthe, Katja, Countess Mar- 
itza, Scandals, Queen High, Criss Cross. 


The following also are playing: 
Abie’s Irish Rose—The immortal weed. 


At Mrs. Beam’s—An English boarding house, 
face to face with a fascinating woman- 
eater. 


Black Boy—The fight game reveals the Ne 
gro; with Paul Robeson. 

Blonde Sinner—Trifling amusement. 

Donovan Affair—Broadway’s best bugaboo. 

Fanny—Brice. 

Gentle Grafters—Reviewed in this issue. 

Henry—Behave!—Amnesia and the essential 
humanity of a prig. 

House of Ussher—A sententious lot. 

The Humble—Dostoievsky’s “Crime and 
Punishment.” Well dramatized. 

If I Was Rich—If you do not mind the 
title you will like the show. 

Jeweled Tree—Sincere, dull painting of 
Egyptian mythology. 

Judge’s Husband—Between laughs, William 
Hodge advances the theory that woman’s 
place is in the home. 

Just Life—Dead from the neck up; else- 
where, sick. 

Ladder—If the 20th Century does not suit, 
transmigrate to the 25th. 

Lion Tamer—Philosophy of what, when and 
why a lion will scratch. Thin. 

Little Spitfire—Another slavey in South- 
ampton gets applause. 

Loose Ankles—Notable wise-cracks in @ 
negligible play. 

Loose Ends—Reviewed this week. 

Lulu Belle—Lenore Ulric, as a dusky pros- 
titute, struts her stuff from Harlem to 
strangulation. 


Noose—Murders and bootleggers mixed with 
lots of hokum. 


Pearl of Great Price—Reviewed this week. 

Sex—A sin against the theatre. 

Shanghai Gesture--Florence Reed in the 
Chinese underworld. 

Seed of the Brute—-Reviewed this week. 


They All Want Something—William Tilden 
serves doubles. 


2 Girls Wanted—Charming, harmless. 


We Americans—The melting pot simmers 
slowly. 

Woman Disputed—How Ann Harding won 
the World War and Lowell Sherman lost 
it. 

Yellow—A good melodrama that started 

out to be a good tragedy. 


BOOKS 
NON-FICTION 


roo Years Ago 


FIGURES OF THE Past—Josiah 
Quincy—Little, Brown ($4). These 
chronicles well bear periodic repub- 
lication.* Their author was a5 
alert in his late seventies as he 
had been in his youth when, grad- 
uated by Harvard at 19 (class of 
1821), he entered the front ranks 
of military, political and private 
society in “our somewhat stiff and 
exclusive city,” Boston. He became 
a mayor of that city, like his father 
before him and his grandson later, 
but writing in his age, he found 
more meat in his youthful journals 
than in the official acts of his 
public career. Sunday, Sept. 16, 
1821, for instance: “Dr. Porter 
preached all day. In the evening 
my father and myself went as 
usual to  fonetime] President 
Adams’s. There we found J. Q, 
Adams, and my father had a long 
discussion with the President and 
his son upon the hopes and benefits 
of peace.” 

Two years later, less in the role 
of dutiful son, he goes to “the 
race-course on Long Island” (Ja- 
maica) to see the world-challenging 
steed, Eclipse, race the Southern 
horse, Sir Henry, over no mere 
matter of furlongs but three four- 
rue heats, held half an hour apart. 
The crowd dwarfs even a modern 
world series throng, being esti- 
mated at 100,000. Shrewd hind- 
sight permits the author to mark 
the event as foreshadowing a strug- 
gle that was to follow it in 4 
years. It is the South against the 
North. Betting and feeling run 
high. Behind young Quincy sits 
the illustrious Congressional ora- 
tor, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
pouting and shouting with grim in- 
tensity. If Sir Henry conquers, 
John Randolph will go to Europe 
on his winnings. [Eclipse wins. 
John Randolph and the South are 
gallantly chagrined. Lafayette, 
with his Revolution limp, visits 
Boston and Bunker Hill, erect and 
vigorous at 70, with a most ser- 
viceable brown wig. As Governor 
Lincoln’s aide, young Quincy rides 
beside the hero through an ovation 
“by bells, cannon and human lungs” 
from a transported citizenry which 
“was then homogeneous and Amet- 
ican.” In 20 tents on Boston Com: 
mon, 1,200 persons dine together 
“like one family.” 

Colonel Huger of South Carolina 
tells the story of his attempt a 
rescuing Lafayette from prison it 
Austria. Daniel Webster orates, in 
public and at home. Andrew Jatk- 


*First edition, 1883; second, 1911; third, 
last fortnight. 


Hundreds of them—publishers’ overstiil 
and remainders— at AVERAGE. Hal 
PRICE. Send fo: our catalogue No. 2) 

We pay transporta ‘ion charges anywhert 

the world. 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, 
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son bristles into Boston. William 
Ellery Channing, founder of Unita- 
rianism, preaches a sermon. John 
Quincy Adams and Josiah Quincy 
visit Joseph Smith, “the bourgeois 
Mohammed,” at muddy Nauvoo, 
Ill, being privileged to dispute with 
him in a strange dormitory and to 
view the prophet’s dubious Pharaoh 
mummies and Mosaic manuscripts, 
(being told upon leaving, that it is 
customary to pay old Mother Smith 
$1.25 for this honor). 


FICTION 


Selective Realism 


THe NINTH Wave—Carl Van 
Doren—Harcourt, Brace ($2). 
With this, his first novel, Critic 
Van Doren has executed the sug- 
gestion of an admired friend that 
a novel might be written to show, 
in a not unusual man, those inner 
impulses, convictions, resolutions 
which determined the man’s whole 
outward life; which were the 
roots of that man’s feeling for 
drama in the world about him. The 
character’s radical moments, said 
Critic Van Doren’s friend, might 
be very few, but they would be 
far more revealing than catalogues 
of foods, dress, habits, minor ac- 
tions. The writing could still be 
realistic, but selectively so and 
shaded by some real thought. 

In deference to the notion and 
allegory of ocean waves rolling 
ashore in series of nine, Critic Van 
Doren showed nine uplifted points 
in the life of a Corn Belt village 
lad, Kent Morrow, beginning with 
a boyish horse race and ending 
with the king wave that brought 
him, as a small-college professor, 
the prize for historical research. 
Intermediate waves bear on their 
crests the first great expansion of 
Kent Morrow’s intellectual horizon, 
the mastery of his first burning for 
agirl, his acceptance of the profes- 
sorial treadmill, his discovery of 
love, of the pallor of words, of 
fatherhood, of loneliness, “the Jaw 
of life.” A tenth wave brings 
his grandson, starting a new series. 

Critic Van Doren’s friend should 
be moved as well as gratified. His 
theory was a tenuous one to demon- 
strate but demonstrated it stands, 
in ten chapters of warm, subtle 
humanity which are written, of 
course, beautifully. 


Glory, Cockerel, Corsair 


THREE AMERICAN PLAYS—Max- 
well Anderson and Laurence Stall- 
ings—Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). 
Without the unique physiognomy 
and other powers of Actor Louis 
Wolheim, What Price Glory as 
played by road companies was but 
a pallid ghost of its real self. 
Wherefore it is surprising that the 
authors, realizing this as they must 
have done, did not incorporate in 
this volume an in situ photograph 
of the creator of perhaps the great- 
est role in modern U. S. drama. The 
play and its readers deserved it; 
Actor Wolheim deserved it. 

Readers can, however, somewhat 
remedy the oversight by recalling 

tr. Wolheim’s Captain Flagg as a 
block-chested hydrant of a man to- 


THE CREAM .... 


Q There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 


but all the books here advertised are good. 


They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this ksvu 


season’s literature. 


Science, History, Travel 


TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA— 
Charles M. Doughty*—Boni & Live- 
right ($10). <A whole civilization 
thoroughly experienced. 

ADVENTURES ON THE BORDERLAND 
OF ETHIcCS—Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
—Harper ($2.50). ‘What men live 
by” today. 

ALCOHOL AND. LONGEVITY—Ray- 
mond Pearl—Knopf ($3.50). What 
drinking did and did not to Balti- 
more workingmen. 

WHITE WATERS AND BLACK— 
Gordon MacCreagh—Century ($5). 
Serious-minded Amazon exploration 
boldly chronicled. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR 
PrRosE—Joseph Warren Beach— 
University of Chicago Press 
($2.50). A critical barometer in 
literary storm centres. 

THE Doctor Looks AT LOVE AND 
LirE— Joseph Collins, M. D.— 
Doran ($3). The “looking” doctor 
turns from books to men and 
women. 

THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY— 
Prof. J. Arthur Thompson—Putnam 
($6 a vol.). Aims at scientific se- 
curity, popular terms. 

THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LIFE— 


AMERICAN 


- Jerome Dowd—Century ($5). A 


synthesis in perspective. 
THE GANG—Frederic M. Thrash- 
er—University of Chicago Press 
3 six-years’, first-hand 


($3). 
study of 1,313 crime clubs. 
Fiction 
TipES—Julian Street—Doubleday, 


Page ($2). Chicago, from swamp 
to swank; with lavish color. 

THAT LAST INFIRMITY: THE EPIC 
OF A SOCIAL CLIMBER — Charles 
Brackett—John Day - ($2). Lov- 
able ladies; light. 

SORRELL AND SON — Warwick 
Deeping—Knopf ($2.50). A British 
father’s nose on the _ post-War 
grindstone. 

THE WORLD OF WILLIAM CLIS- 
soLtp—H. G. Wells—Dovran (2 vols. 
$5). An intelligent 20th Century 
Briton recapitulates frankly. 

PERELLA— W. J. Locke — Dodd, 
Mead ($2). Young artists married 
to their elders, in Florence. 

THe Kays—Margaret Deland— 
Harper ($2). A “sissy” reborn. 

BEAU SABREUR—Percival Christo- 


CHARLES M. Dovucuty* 


pher Wren—Stokes ($2). Bright 
blood in North Africa. 

CREWE TRAIN—Rose Macaulay— 
Boni & Liveright ($2.50). An 
English girl “rescued” from her 
Spanish stepmother. 

THE FIDDLER IN BarLyY—Robert 
Nathan—McBride ($2). A _ phil- 
osophical fiddler does a widow’s 
chores. 

FRATERNITY Row—L. & L. Mont- 
ross—Doran ($2). The state uni- 
versity reprimanded, patted, teased. 

THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS—Ellen 
Glasgow—Doubleday, Page ($2.50). 
Satirizes an anachronism of trans- 
Potomac chivalry. 

Less THAN K1IN—Charles Cald- 
well Dobie—John Day ($2). The 
wine of a girl’s life pressed out in 
California. 

EARLY AUTUMN—Louis Bromfield 
—Stokes ($2). Ancestor-worship 
in New England where “thoughts 
grow higher and fewer.” 

CORDELIA CHANTRELL — Meade 
Minnigerode—Putnam ($2). Belle 
of Richmond, toast of Charleston. 

SUMMER STORM—Frank Swinner- 
ton— Doran ($2). Of love and 
jealousy, between* typists. 

WHITE FALCON—Harold Lamb— 
McBride ($2). Real Cossacks say 
these ride and roar properly. 

SHorT TURNS—Barry Benefield 
—Century ($2). Annals of the in- 
articulate, 


Biography 


EIGHT YEARS WITH WILSON’S 

CABINET — David F. Houston — 
Doubleday, Page (2 vols. $10). A 
business man reflects on Adminis- 
tration. 
* GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE 
AND THE MAN—W. E. Woodward— 
Boni & Liveright ($4). A famed 
parent helped down from_ the 
cherry-tree. 

Britt NYE: His OWN LIFE SToRY 
—Frank Wilson Nye — Century 
($4). With illustrations by fellow 
cartoonists. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: THE FIRST 
CIVILIZED AMERICAN—Phillips Rus- 
sell— Brentano’s ($5). French 
ladies figure. 


*An Englishman, he preceded maps and railroads to the 
arid, blazing interior of Arabia, living as an Arab for two 
years (1880-82). Critics have called his book “tough,” “craggy,” 


“masculine,” “elemental.” 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 


readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. 


Inclose 


cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 





By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives 
and fees. 


121 days, $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


SS ‘“‘Califofnia”’ sailing Jan. 19 
7TH CRUISE; 19 DAYS JAPAN-CHINA, 
OPTION 17 DAYS INDIA; PALESTINE 
AND GREECE; also includes Havana, 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Hono- 
lulu, Manila, Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Italy and the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


SS “‘Transylvania”’ sailing Jan. 29 


23RD CRUISE; SPAIN (Madrid-Cordova- 
Granada) 15 DAYS PALESTINE AND 
EGYPT; also includes Madeira, Lisbon, 
Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 
Italy and the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., 
New York 


The Books You Can’t Get Elsewhere 
May Be Rented For A Nominal Fee! 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out- 


of-print and curious books chosen largely by them- 
selves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, un- 
expurgated translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 


You may now read without buying, at moderate 
cost, both the quaint old books and the extra- 
ordinary new ones, 


Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-2 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City. 


John Paul Jones said: 
‘‘Don’t give up the ship!”’ 


TIME readers are just as 
reluctant to let their 
subscriptions expire. 


(See Coupon on Page 4.) 


ward whose truculent jaw, from 
under brows heavy as_ thunder, 
spread a short beak beaten flattish 
and sideways by something even 
stronger than the oaths that snort 


r _—— _—__ — 


LouIs WOLHEIM 
He deserved it 


out through it. They can conjure 
up a dirty, malicious, brute- 
humorous glint in Flagg’s eye as 
he wrangles with Sergeant Quirt 
over the favor of the barwench 
Charmaine—the  sex-motif which 
scarcely yields precedence to the 
welter of death and mutilation even 
when dying Marines are lugged 
into the dugout and Quirt is squeez- 
ing the “juice” out of his pretty 
little “bee-sting.” 

The other two plays are better 
reading than seeing. Perhaps that 
is why their stage runs were 
brief. They contained too many 
vivid words, too many strong colors 
and personalities, to put across the 
footlights; yet the authors would 
not whittle their work because they 
knew it was rich. First Flight is 
a play about that “red bantam 
cockerel,” Andrew Jackson in his 
youth. The Buccaneer is the bold, 
black-headed gentleman _ corsair, 
William Morgan, who sacked Pana- 
ma, was knighted by Charles II. 


Risk 

THE BAD SAMARITAN—Justin 
Sturm—Harper ($2). This is the 
not very serious story of a Ne- 
braska farmboy who went to Chi- 
cago, strayed into a church, fell in 
love with a girl getting married 
there, distinguished himself as a 
clerk in a-— green turtleneck 
sweater, made his fortune, got the 
girl divorced from her selfish, golf- 
playing husband and then took her 
down the street to buy her some 
marbles. Silly? Yes, intentionally 
so, and now and then quite clever. 
The hero, a great fellow for fun 
and fantasy, encounters big busi- 
ness, supersalesmanship, high so- 
ciety. Amusing? Fairly, but with 
many long stretches so footless 
that they are positively embarrass- 
ing. Why published? Partly be- 
cause hulking Author Sturm, lately 
a building contractor’s assistant in 

(40) 


Chicago, was a famed Yale foot- 
baller only a few years ago and 
the shock that his friends will now 
receive seemed a good literary risk, 


For Buchanites 


THE DANCING FLOOR—John 
Buchan—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50), 
Folk who last year read John 
McNab _ will welcome back that 
spirited, none too abstemious, sal- 
mon-poaching lawyer, Edward 
Seithern. He is now beheld seek- 
ing a heroine on an island in the 
Greek archipelago, to save her 
from sacrifice at the hands of peas- 
ants in the angry throes of atavis- 
tic nature worship. Of course it 
takes time to get him there from 
England, and indeed the best chap- 
ters are the early ones, wherein 
Mr. Seithern meets Vernon Mil- 
burne, the hero proper, and hears 
his strange story: one night every 
year Vernon Milburne dreams of 
Something approaching him through 
a long series of rooms, always 
withholding its final and, Mr. Mil- 
burne feels, its frightful revelation. 
The weaving together of Vernon 
Milburne and Koré Arabin, the 
exotic heroine, is ingenious, roman- 
tic but a touch unconvincing. The 
prospect of a “Seithern series” is 
what will excite Buchanites, a 
series to put beside the famed 
“Mannay series” (of which Green- 
mantle was the highwater mark) 
by this immensely prolific citizen 
of old Oxford. To his hobbies of 
mountaineering, fishing and deer- 
stalking, Romancer Buchan has 
lately added the “new” psychology. 


Mr. Windle 


AN OLD MAN’s’ FoLiy—Floyd 
Dell—Doran ($2). Old Mr. Windle 
is a corset salesman in New Eng- 
land. He also has a partnership 
in a wall-paper business. Once, 
at a milltown picnic, he -has been 
a lover, almost. He _ spends~ his 
benevolent days watching ~ the 
world, listening to soap-box oratory 
and lugging under his arm a copy 
of Bacon’s New Atlantis, which 
he never reads. He thinks a lot 
about his lyric Cousin Christopher, 
who died too soon. 

Old Mr. Windle greets the War 
with a gust of sudden courage. He 
himself scrambles up on a soap 
box, amid cheering Wobblies, The 
result is prison and a severe cold 
when the police resort to a fire 
hose. But it introduces Mr. Windle 
to the best circles of parlor so- 
cialism, where he meets Joe Ford, 
reporter, and Anne Elizabeth, little 
blonde priestess of pacifism. In 
his confused jail delirium, Old Mr. 
Windle confuses her with his mill- 
town girl and recreates his Cousin 
Christopher in Joe. He abets free- 
thinking and biology as the two 
youngsters progress from cool ar- 
gument to warm embraces. Out- 
side their happiness, he stands as @ 
brave memorial to folk who must 
live vicariously. 

Occasionally microscopic but con- 
sistently sure and kind, this hv- 
man record is enhanced by a cool, 
engaging analysis of the ideal. of 
Pacifism from all those _ logical 
viewpoints that jarred so bitterly 
ten years ago. : 
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CLEVELAND 


Millions of miles of wire are 
required every year by the 
Bell System. 





Trainloads of conduit are re- 
quired daily to put wires 
safely underground. 


The output of many paper 
mills is used in insulating 
cable and printing telephone 
directories. 





e Any housewife 


can understand 
-the worlds biggest industrial buying job 


| pepe telephone poles by 
the million, or wire by the 
millions of miles, gets down to 
the same simple terms as-laying 
in a winter’s supply cf apples. 

Western Electric buys or 
makes substantially everything 
in supplies or equipment used 
by the Bell Telephone System. 
The collective buying of these 
materials, largely standardized, 
brings about substantial econo- 
mics fer buyer and seller alike. 

In Western Electric those 


western Hee. 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE 


charged with the responsibility of 
buying, by practicing scientific 
methods, by anticipating require- 
ments, by knowing whenand how 
to buy are lessening the effect of 
the increase in cost of most of 
the telephone plant materials. 


Thusare the economies 
of mass purchasing like 
those of mass production, gly) 
representing millions of & 
dollars annually, passed @ 
through the Bell System 
to the American public. 


BELL SYSTEM 


\ 


Back of 


» your 
telephone 





for Mother 


A source of inspiration... new and 
valuable information concerning her 
own problems and her many diversi- 
fied interests ...solid enjoyment for 
a long evening... help in futnishing 
the home... in educating the chil- 
dren...in understanding her neigh- 
bors’ specialties, thus broadening 
and cementing her friendships. 


for Dad 


A testing-ground for all his talents 
and abilities...facts concerning 
everything in his chosen field of en- 
deavor...complete, compact, expert, 
up-to-the-minute information that 
he can buildon. . . 


and the Children 


Splendid colored pictures of animals, 
birds, flowers, famous paintings, cer- 
amics...diagrams and illustrations 
of aero-engines, air-craft, architec- 
ture, radio, motion pictures, races of 
men... .life stories of heroes, kings, 
princes, pres sidents, explorers; point- 
ers on swimming, tennis and all 
.help in the daily 


Kinds of games 
sure founda- 


lessons for school...a 
tion for building life’s greatest pos- 
session, accurate knowledge. 


a 
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NEW 


THIRTEENTH EDITION 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


1926 


BRITANNICA 


OR lasting pleasure, permanent use- 
F fulness and practical benefit, what 

other gift can compare with this? 
Here is a veritable storehouse of knowledge 
—the most comprehensive summary of the 
progress of mankind ever published. 

It is a gift from those who know to those 
who want to know—presented by the fore- 
most leaders in all those amazing develop- 
ments which have changed the very course 
of our daily lives. 


Its Value is Priceless 


The happy recipient of such a gift has a 
fascinating record of the new and startling 
advances in Science and Invention, in Art 
and Literature, in Business and Industry, 
in Politics and Social Service—a safe guide 
in the inevitably eventful years to come. 

The practical value of such a gift cannot 
be estimated. It gives its owner the last 
word in any discussion. “I read it in the 
Britannica” has been settling arguments 
for 158 years. 


A Vital Necessity 


See that this priceless gift is in YOUR home 
on Christmas morning! You need it to 
complete your equipment for the enjoy- 
ment of the world you live in—to supple- 


ment your daily newspaper, your weekly 
news reel, your radio. Anyone can own 
it. In keeping with its modern contents, 
is a new and modern Easy Payment Plan 
under which you can pay for the new 
Britannica out of income, without disturb- 
ing your savings. 


Now You Can Save 40% 


To bring the price within reach of every 
home, the new 13th Edition is now pub- 
lished in the popular-priced NEW FORM 
(32 vols. bound as 16) at a price 40% lower 
than that of the famous Cambridge Issue. 
The Contents of both issues are identical 
as both are printed from the same large- 
type plates. This amazingly low price has 
been made possible by the use of a special 
opacity paper, by saving the cost of reset- 
ting 33,000 pages of type, and by binding 


the 32 volumes as 16 (2 vols. in 1 cover). = 


Send for this FREE 
80-page Book 

There is just time before 
Christmasto get all the facts 

and make your decision. 
Before you risk a dollar, 

send forthis 80-page book- 

let, describing the new 
Britannica and explain- 

ing our Easy Terms of 
Payment. Fill in the cou- 

pon belowand drop it in the mail 
box before the last collection tonight. 


Use this coupon for FREE Booklet 


in” 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. ! 
342 Madison Avenue, New York Ti 6-L7 4 
Please send me, by return mail, without any obligation on : 
my part, your free 80-page Specimen Book of the new 1926 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (Thirteenth Edition.) 
Also full particulars of your easy terms of payment. 
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